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A Plea for Gosstp. 


—< ——— 


THERE is no doubt but that the word Gosszp has, justly or 
unjustly, acquired an evil sound in the general ear. And yet 
not so absolutely as not also to conjure up certain comfortable 
and kindly associations of little friendly gatherings, rustic or 
urban, little confabulations of two or three, whether with arms 
akimbo over the forgotten wash-tub, or with heads converging 
over the afternoon tea-cup. The very word Gossip (2.¢., God-sib) 
suggests a sort of amiable interest in the concerns of others 
who are tied to us by a kind of affinity analogous to that which 
binds the mother-in-law to her son-in-law, and the daughter-in- 
law to her father-in-law—analogous, though more spiritual, less 
carnal ; yet close enough to protect us against the “ Mind your 
own business” of the cold-blooded individualist. For the 
business of our belongings is our own business, and nothing 
imperils the foundations of society more than that sort of 
keep-to-yourself individualism which pushed to its consequences 
would suffer members of the same household to be on scarcely 
more than bowing terms, and which is indeed but a particular 
application of /azssez-faire liberalism. “I keeps to myself and 
I says nothing to nobody” is considered in certain circles a 
satisfactory guarantee of propriety and superior respectability; 
and yet it may be open to qualifications and criticisms as 
an ideal social attitude. If the noblest study for mankind 
be man, they are surely wide of the mark who tell us that 
our conversation should be of things rather than of persons ; 
for in truth things can have no possible interest for us 
except in relation to persons; their interest is but a reflection 
from that sun and centre of our interest. The deepest life 
we live is that of our personal sympathies and antipathies, 
agreements and disagreements; our keenest activity is that 
whereby we continually enter into new relationships of this 
kind, or re-adjust, deepen, and widen those already formed. 
It is by a ceaseless criticism and comparison of opinions, 
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beliefs, sentiments, and ethical principles that men come 
to know how they stand in relation to one another, and to 
adapt their action accordingly ; and gossip is largely occupied 
with this interest. Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus 
must be deep-rooted in Nature and good in the main ; and what 
is more world-wide, world-old, and universal than gossip? 

Yet, as in other matters, religion comes in to perfect Nature. 
So far as Christianity breaks down the old walls of separation 
between classes, nations, and races, and tends to comprehend all 
men in one and the same family, it enlarges- the field of this 
mutual criticism. Not only has it enriched the family by an 
additional plexus of spiritual relations or, god-sib, but has 
necessitated an extension of the term, by way of analogy, to 
our fellow-mortals of every nation, station, and degree. If we 
are all brothers, still more are we all gossips and profoundly 
concerned with one another’s business. 

It is perhaps in the large towns of modern civilization that 
the decay of this fraternal interest is most conspicuous ; where, 
in other words, an un-Christian individualism prevails; where 
a fierce competition for wealth makes every man a wolf to his 
neighbour, and recognizes no social sentiment save the self- 
interest that holds the wolf-pack together. The sense of 
loneliness experienced by those who pass into some such city- 
desert from the village commune, which is little more than an 
overgrown family, is proverbial Here each man knew his 
neighbour as a distinct personality ; liked him or disliked him ; 
criticized him for better or for worse. Here each was conscious 
of living in the thoughts and sentiments of at least some hundred 
or so of assignable individuals; and in that consciousness he 
realized a certain fulness of being, a certain relative importance 
and not-nothingness. Here, if not his merits, at least his 
demerits and misdeeds, used to tell appreciably on public 
interest and did not fall idly to the ground. But in the rush 
of city life who cares about him enough to make him the theme 
of even ill-natured gossip? There men tend towards .so 
complete an absorption in their own business as to lose all 
interest in their neighbour’s concerns, and even in his character ; 
so much so, that gossip has come to be regarded as chiefly 
indigenous to provincial and cathedral towns and as incom- 
patible with polite urbanity of the better sort. Plainly, it is 
but a sham charity that comes of a mere lack of kindly and 
intelligent interest in the sayings and doing of others. Even 
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an unkindly interest were better, at least in capability, than none 
at all. The paradox has recently been put forward that belief 
in a malignant God would be more bearable than blank atheism ; 
and on grounds somewhat parallel to those on which we are 
building. Even our hatreds and hostilities go'to the building- 
up of our being, to the increase, ‘as it were, of our spiritual 
actuality; and it were better perhaps our affection should 
encounter something to hate at the bottom of affairs, than 
plumb down for ever into the unresisting void. Some 
attitude is a necessity; but an attitude implies something 
to stand upon. Similarly, to be ignored is perhaps a greater 
terror than to be discussed and condemned. “I know you 
not” is the last doom of those who are shut away for ever 
into the outer darkness of oblivion; and we can well imagine 
that a good deal of the activity of the spirits of evil is dictated 
by a desire to get themselves noticed and discussed at any price, 
even were it that of a re-enforcement of their sentence. To 
live, if not in the affection, at least in the mind and in the 
“ disaffection” of as many as possible is an imperative exigency 
of every spiritual being—an exigency whose denial is a source 
of the extremest affliction. It is notorious that thwarted love 
turns to hate; that having failed to make itself agreeable, it 
strives to make itself as disagreeable as possible, so as, at all 
costs, to make an impression and to live, even as an object of 
aversion, in the heart it has failed to conquer, rather than not 
live there at all. 

Hence to be thought about, regarded, spoken about, for 
good or for evil, for better or for worse, is an indispensable 
condition and measure of our existence as social beings, failing 
which we are as planets detached from their solar system and 
shot off into the silence of infinite space. In some sense, there- 
fore (to be limited presently), to gossip is a duty ; to be gossiped 
about a right and a privilege—little as some of us appreciate it. 

The fact, however, that the overgrown town is so much less 
favourable to this mutual interest of neighbours in each other’s 
concerns than the secluded communities of the provinces, raises 
a difficulty. For while, on the one hand, the selfish individualism 
which results from the competition of herded multitudes is most 
alien to the spirit of Christian fraternity and relationship; on 
the other, it is just that spirit which has overcome the narrow 
limits of tribalism and, by drawing the four corners of the world 
together, has fostered cosmopolitanism. In extending the sense 
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of “ neighbourhood” our religion seems to have weakened, by 
diluting, the sentiment. And yet the alternate over-emphasis 
of one principle and the other, of comprehensiveness and 
exclusiveness, is the inevitable condition of progress towards 
a healthy adjustment of the two. The ideal limits towards 
which the zig-zag movement tends is the binding together of the 
whole race by a genuine sentiment of family relationship—the 
extension of the family by way of “godsibship” or “gossip- 
hood ” to the very ends of the earth. We live in a transition 
period and witness the resolution of the smaller groupings into 
their constituent units, preparatory to the combination of these 
into a higher organism ; the first effect is a,weakening of that 
very sentiment which governs the whole movement—of the 
family bond which is loosened only to be adjusted more firmly 
round the whole bulk of humanity. We must not deny that 
commercial and material interest is a more immediate efficient 
cause of cosmopolitanism than is Christianity ; but as in other 
matters the lower prepares the way for the higher, and makes 
its appearance possible. Men first combine for selfish motives ; 
but afterwards the social sentiment supervenes and the scaffold- 
ing of selfishness can be gradually dispensed with. Already 
through the progressive annihilation of space and time the ends 
of the earth are put in communication with each other, and 
the world approximates in some ways to the conditions of an 
overgrown cathedral town. The very nations are on gossiping 
terms; and their celebrities pray in vain for the rocks to fall 
upon them and the hills to cover them from the searchlight of 
publicity and the persistence of the interviewer. Never perhaps 
was the world more busy, never were mer more absorbed in 
their own concerns, and yet never more absorbed in the concerns 
of their neighbours—so irresistibly does the social sentiment 
assert itself in the favourable conditions prepared for it by its 
antagonist. 

But if at first sight Christianity seems by its fruitful con- 
ception of a moral and spiritual kinship superadded to that of 
consanguinity and affinity, to have paved the way towards the 
obliteration of the family boundaries and the consequent 
weakening of the family sentiment, it has in other ways done 
much towards binding men together in a far more complex 
and more highly integrated social organism. The very notion 
of a Universal Church, however imperfectly realized, anticipates, 
foreshadows, and furthers the welding together of the race into 
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one family, tied by the bond of a spiritual relationship under 
one patriarch or common father, with a common home or centre 
whither all interests converge, as to the very heart of the 
whole system, and where the concerns of the meanest member 
receive due attention and fatherly care. But still more in the 
extremities and separate members of the organism is this 
integrating process made manifest to us. In the parish, the 
diocese, the ecclesiastical province, we see successive enlarge- 
ments of the notion of the spiritual family whose members are 
interested in one another’s concerns on grounds of a relationship 
deeper and wider than that of natural kinship. Obviously it 
is in the parish, as in the smallest unit, that the kinship is most 
sensible and the interest most acute. There, even in the 
densest wilderness of some great metropolis, the otherwise 
isolated units are drawn together by a thousand bonds into 
quasi-family relations of mutual interest. The very church 
porch, the parish library, the vestry, the clubs, the guilds, the 
mothers’ meetings, and countless other meetings are all instru- 
méntal in destroying the chill aloofness of individualism and in 
welding the multitude into a spiritual family whose members 
are keenly interested in one another's sayings and doings, “ not 
considering each one his own things,” as St. Paul says,! “but 
the things of others.” The visiting clergyman, as he goes from 
house to house, like a bee from flower to flower taking something 
away from each and leaving something behind, is naturally 
one of the most active agencies in this cementing or unifying 
process. His professional interests are broader than those of 
the physician; and since there are practically no human 
concerns which do not present a moral and religious aspect, he 
can account none of them foreign to his business. District 
visitors of all kinds come only second in importance, and make 
up by their multitude whatever they may lack in efficiency. 
Thus in a well-worked parish or district it should be morally 
impossible for any individual, however morose, to wall himself 
up into cynical solitude, or to evade the friendly interest of his 
spiritual kindred. 

But after all, the parish is but a subsection of a vaster 
network of relationships which binds the faithful together 
throughout and beyond the length and breadth of the land. 
Distance doubtless makes the tie less sensible but does not 
destroy its reality. Through his connection with some ramifi- 


1 Philipp. i. 4. 
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cation of the ecclesiastical nerve-system many a one, otherwise 
isolated, is brought into instant telepathic rapport with indi- 
viduals whom distance would seem to have blotted out from his 
mental horizon; whose existence he had either ignored or 
forgotten, and whose interest in his concerns comes to him with 
a shock of pleasurable surprise. Among the more important 
ganglia of the aforesaid nerve-system we might perhaps 
instance those many conventual establishments which draw 
representatives from every part of the country, whose families 
and connections are thus brought into relations of mutual 
knowledge and interest. 

It is evident that if religion is in some way responsible for 
the defects as well as for the advantages of cosmopolitanism it 
makes ample reparation in binding a thousand bonds where it 
has loosed one. Furthermore, it deals expressly and scientifi- 
cally with the very central interest of human personality and 
furnishes us with classical standards and with canons of 
judgment; it deals with character, with those opinions and 
sentiments which are the matter of men’s deepest agreements 
and disagreements, and the governing theme of their mutual 
criticism. In its conception of orthodoxy as a moral duty; of 
heterodoxy as a moral blemish, it brings beliefs and opinions to 
a great extent under the domain of ethics and adds a new 
interest to them potent enough to sunder or unite whole nations, 
let alone individuals. Not only what a man does or feels, but 
even what he thinks, throws light upon his moral character and 
must be carefully criticized in order to determine whether he 
shall be regarded with feelings of friendship or aversion ; and 
thus the area of personal criticism is practically doubled. 

We said however that there were limits to the sense in 
which gossip is a duty on one side and a privilege on the other; 
and those limits are not obscurely implied in what has been 
already said as to the function of gossip in cementing the 
scattered units of humanity into one family with interests in 
common. We do not forget that every use has its correlative 
abuse; or that gossip may be, and is largely, used as an 
instrument of dissociation. So much so, that, as we said at the 
beginning, the term has acquired an evil repute and has come 
to stand not merely for the legitimate and necessary criticism 
of character, but pre-eminently for ill-natured criticism, so that 
all the social and ecclesiastical machinery which facilitates the 
right use of gossip may be, and often is, pressed into the service of 
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its abuse. This goes without saying. But the intemperance even 
of the majority does not create a duty of total abstinence on the 
part of the remainder. It is better in any particular instance to 
keep silence than to offend in speech; but in general it were 
better to risk offending than to sacrifice the great ends to which 
speech is ordained. The timorous burying of dangerous talents 
has been emphatically condemned by the highest authority. 
It is a less evil that men should think and speak ill of their 
neighbours than not think of them at all. Those who suffer 
under the working of this inevitable and salutary law should 
try to look to its universal and eventual beneficence, and to 
remember that the cackling of geese once saved the capitol of 
Rome. 
G. TYRRELL. 
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——— 


“ EVERYTHING that belongs to old days wears for me a magical 
brightness, and a colouring like that of mountains a little before 
sunrise. You see I do not say, a little after sunset. On the 
contrary, though there is a melancholy about the past, still the 
best scenes it presents to our memory somehow seem to me 
presented even more to one’s hope. They are less records of 
what was, than pledges of what may be, in that far future that 
alone makes past or present intelligible.” 

So Aubrey de Vere wrote in 1868, and the passage is not 
only eminently characteristic of the habitual temper of his 
mind, but it also very happily explains the charm of his volume 
of Recollections, published nearly thirty years later; a rippling 
stream of pleasant memories, upon which the clouds cast but 
transitory shadows. The ghosts of the past whom he evokes, 
are indeed most often “spirits of noonday,” and the light of 
affectionate remembrance softly illumines the gallery, hung with 
portraits of departed friends, in which he delights to linger. 

The third son of Sir Aubrey de Vere, who was himself a 
poet and dramatist, he inherited a love of nature and a poetic 
imagination which were alike nourished and cultivated by ample 
opportunities for observation and reading ; the outward circum- 
stances of his life being so ordered as to be in harmony, ina 
far greater degree than falls to the lot of most men, with his 
tastes and aspirations. 

Curragh Chase, in County Limerick, with its woods and 
glades, its long lake lying among the pastures where “each 
year,” to use his own words, “the autumn replaced the precipitate 
ardours of the spring with graver joys and more sedate fruitions,” 
was indeed a fit home for poets. Here in its secluded beauty, 
far from the hurry of competition or the strain of uncongenial 
work, fancy might blossom and imagination spread its wings. 
Here he might, indeed, find “leisure to be wise.” “I always see 
it,” he writes, “ bathed in summer sunshine,” and here he first 
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learnt to love nature in her varying moods, and to watch her with 
that reverent and sympathetic wonder to which he so often 
gave expression in his verse; and she became to him not only 
a source of purest pleasure, but a teacher of great truths and 
significant in symbolism, in whose intimate companionship his 
imagination was quickened and his intellect matured ; whilst 
innumerable passages in his writings bear witness to the delicacy 
of his perceptions and the fidelity of his descriptive powers. 
One or two instances may be taken from amongst many as 
illustrating, at once the lightness of his touch and his glad 
recognition of the spiritual significance of outward things. 
His Autumnal Ode, his Ode to the Daffodil, and many others 
are rich in such passages. Whilst the message of spring is 
breathed in varied notes of faith and hope in his “ May Carols:” 


The stormy ash itself relents, 
Into the blue embrace of May, 
Sinking like old impenitents 
Heart-touched at last; and far away 
The long wave yearns along the coast, 
With sob suppressed, like that which thrills, 
Whilst o’er the altar mounts the Host, 
Some chapel on the Irish hills. 


And again, in earlier poems : 


Once more the cuckoo’s call I hear 

I know, in many a glen profound, 
The earliest violets of the year 

Rise up like water from the ground. 


The thorn I know once more is white 
And far down many a forest dale 
The anemones in dubious light 
Are trembling like a bridal veil. 


Or, as an example of the closeness of his observation, take 
these lines on early spring : 


When in her vidual chastity the year 
With frozen memories of the sacred past 
Her door and heart makes fast, 
And loves no flower save those that deck the bier :— 
Ere yet the blossomed sycamore 
With golden surf is curdled o'er; 
Ere yet the birch against the blue 
Her silken tissue weaves anew. 


Weeks ere by river brims, new-furred the reed 
Leans its green javelin level in the air. 
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Or again: 


Hope starlike shone, and Memory 
Flashed like a cypress gemmed with dew. 


But to quote single lines is to do injustice at once to the 
wealth of his imagery and the structure of his verse; and yet 
his poetry was so much part of himself that it is impossible to 
give a true impression of his personality without touching upon 
its most salient characteristics; the lofty themes by which it is 
inspired, the thoughtful, restrained pathos, the grace of the lyrics, 
and the religious and moral forces which, like a purifying wind, 
sweep from it everything that is trivial or unworthy ; all combine 
to reveal the singleness of his aim and the unconscious nobility 
of his nature. 

It is an obvious criticism to say that his poetry lacks 
passion ; this and the sometimes unpopular subjects or remote 
periods of history upon which he has chosen to write, whilst 
they are indicative of the bent of his mind, to a certain extent 
explain why poetry, of which such different authors as Landor, 
Henry Taylor, and Swinburne thought so highly, failed to 
secure any widespread recognition. It is. more difficult to 
determine, and it would be affronting the sanctities of private 
life too closely to inquire, how far the absence of imaginative 
passion in his writing proceeds from want of personal 
experience. He has himself told us: 


Love that makes an old heart young 
Makes a young heart melancholy, 


and it is possible that with unusual discretion he purposely 
foreswore its dangerous joys and yet more certain pains. Or, 
again, his happy nature may have been— 


From passionate mood 
Secured by joy’s complacent plenitude. 


But the fact remains that his muse, engaged in dealing with 
Grecian mythology or the legends of early saints, composing 
philosophical dramas, treading the sedate measures of an ode, 
or imprisoned in a sonnet, had little time to spare for love 
poetry, pure and simple. 

At eighteen, it is true, when he first began to compose 
verses, his imagination had been kindled and fed by Byron, 
Keats, and Shelley. He roamed about the woods or lay all 
night in a boat upon the lake, soothed by the music of their 
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poetry and wrapt in waking dreams. But in spite of meditative 
vigils and moonlit fancies, even in those early days there was 
but a.small proportion of love poems in his writings, and when 
he had once read “ Laodamia standing to the last line,” 
Wordsworth became an even more potent and _ inspiring 
influence, and his intellect, judgment, and poetry alike, objects 
of his profoundest veneration. 

There was indeed in his disposition at this period and earlier 
a curious absence of the self-assertion and self-confidence of 
youth. When his tutor found him at ten years old so slow at 
his Latin that he desired him to give up the attempt to acquire 
it, “inasmuch as he was an idiot,” he unresentfully acquiesced 
in his verdict, only asking what else he was to do. The tutor 
driven, as we may suppose, into a corner, replied by a safe 
recommendation to him to cultivate the moral faculties, since 
he had not the intellectual; but he was not to escape the more 
searching question of his thoughtful pupil: Were the moral 
or intellectual faculties the most important? He replied, the 
moral, seeing that good men took such with them to Heaven, 
whereas the intellectual underwent some strange transformation 
after death—an answer which entirely contented the boy’s 
inquiring and yet docile mind. His naturally receptive spirit 
was no doubt fostered by early intercourse with mature 
intellects. Even this undiscerning tutor was a good classical 
scholar, Sir Aubrey and his elder sons, Vere and Stephen, were 
men of fine understanding and literary tastes ; music, art, and 
poetry were their study and recreation, and educated as Aubrey 
the younger was at home until he went to Trinity College, 
Dublin, the ordinary interests of a schoolboy were to him 
absolutely unknown. When suddenly thrown after these years 
of domestic seclusion into undergraduate life, it was to find 
that his first object was to bring greater knowledge and wider 
reading to bear upon subjects to which he had already devoted 
his attention, and that with regard to new companions and new 
friends, his greatest delight was in intercourse with Sir William 
Hamilton, the Astronomer Royal, of whom Wordsworth said 
that he was singularly like Coleridge and the only other man 
of genius he had known to whom he would apply the epithet 
of “wonderful.” Ten years his senior, Sir William was able to 
be the young student’s guide into yet unknown regions of 
metaphysical research and transcendental philosophy, and long 
disquisitions upon these and kindred subjects supplemented 
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the ordinary college course, and often lasted until the sun 
rose again upon their inexhaustible interest in speculative 
talk. 

It is the more curious to observe this youthful absorption 
in thought and literature, when we remember that it was a 
time of seething social agitation. Catholic Emancipation, the 
Repeal of the Union, were burning questions stirring the heart 
of the nation, and premonitory thunder-clouds of disaster and 
distress hung low even over the secluded glades and green 
lawns of Irish country seats. The de Veres, as a race, 
instinctively held to the preservation of old landmarks and 
traditions ; their politics were those of liberal Toryism. To 
a patriotic love of Ireland and a self-sacrificing regard for 
her highest interests they. united a deep distrust of innovations 
and a high-bred distaste for the violent language and the 
unscrupulous methods of the political agitator. “Every crazy 
neophyte in the new doctrine of deliverance is boasting that, 
with the help of the Lord, he has leaped a wall of ancient 
prejudice, and very soon, I suppose, the wild asses will be able 
to quench their thirst at every spring,” so Aubrey de Vere 
wrote in 1848, and yet he adds: “My sympathies go strongly 
with national deliverances, though not with democratic insur- 
rections ;” and he spoke of O’Connell as the one great power 
in Ireland, when, during the famine years, with a heart wrung 
by the wrongs and sufferings of the people, he himself com- 
memorated in some of his most powerful verses their light- 
hearted heroism and patient endurance. 

It was no longer a time to see visions and dream dreams. 
One day he found that even Sir William Hamilton had left the 
consideration of mathematical problems and was seriously, but 
apparently ineffectually, firing at a deal board, in the centre 
of which he had fixed an innocent blue periwinkle; so as to 
qualify himself as a defender of the Observatory in case of 
attack. He invited his friend to take part in this exercise, and 
never having fired a pistol before, it was with a gratified surprise 
that de Vere lodged his bullet in the heart of the flower. But 
his practical experience of fire-arms was not to be confined to 
shooting at periwinkles. We hear of him again with imper- 
turbable good temper haranguing a mob from the top of a wall 
with six guns pointed at his head; a proceeding which he 
desires should not be misconstrued, as it was not done out of 
any disrespect to him or his family, but merely to enforce 
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demands which he, nothing daunted, steadily but pleasantly 
refused. 

The easy manner in which he dismissed the incident, and 
the excuses he found for what might at least be called a 
somewhat too peremptory manner of preferring a request, is 
very characteristic of his readiness to catch the humour of a 
situation, more especially that spontaneous Irish humour which 
is so often flashed, like summer lightning, in harmless brilliancy 
over the darkest scenes and most tragic incidents; and the 
gentle visionary, forced into the position of a mob orator, and 
threatened with the guns of a respectful and even affectionate 
peasantry, is sufficiently self-possessed to grasp the amusing 
elements of the situation. 

His own humour was somewhat of a reflected light, rather 
a gleam than a sparkle. But how charming it was in its 
unstudied spontaneity! It could never have been said of him: 
“Look! he’s winding up the watch of his wit, by-and-bye it 
will strike!” Who that knew him but can recall the stories 
thaf he told with such infectious gaiety that even when written 
down by himself they lose half their charm? The smile as 
gracious and simple as a child’s ; the jests so free from irony or 
satire; the happy, unpremeditated flow of conversation, along 
which felicities of expression sprang up like wild flowers; the 
courteous deference shown to others; the laugh which he was so 
often pleased to turn against himself! Even at twenty he had 
no vanity to be hurt; even at that sensitive age he could be 
amused by the abrupt greeting of the old despot, Sir Edward 
O’Brien: “I suppose you are Aubrey. I am told you write 
poetry. I have no opinion of you minor poets. I respect Pope 
and Dryden and Milton, but that is because they have received 
the sanction of public opinion. I think very little of you minor 
poets.” And how pleasantly he recalls the quick retort of his 
cousin, Mrs. Henry Taylor, when in disappointment and dis- 
comfort they were crossing the St. Gothard in a snow-storm, and 
he sought to moralize upon the situation and distract her mind 
by poetry. “Every one knows,” I said, “that an Alpine ravine 
is nothing without its snow-storm, which is one of quite a 
peculiar kind. A poem of mine I had repeated two or 
three lines of it when she laid her hand upon my arm and 
exclaimed, ‘Stop, stop! I will bear the snow.’” 

With what good-humoured surprise he would lament the 
misguidedness of the seminarist to whose education for the work 
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of a missionary he had for some time devoted a considerable 
proportion of his always slender income, and who, when his 
training was over, steadily refused to go abroad, “though 
repeatedly assured that if he would go out to China he would 
have the best possible chance of gaining the glorious crown of 
martyrdom.” 

How simply, again, he received adverse criticisms of his 
writings, though he could not but be often modestly assured of 
his own superior poetical insight, and how grateful he was for 
the interest and appreciation of his friends! When their faults 
or shortcomings were in question what ingenious weapons he 
would forge, what specious arguments he would use in their 
defence. When the Irish are accused of inefficiency he has at 
once an answer ready: “It is because they think so much that 
one thought puts out another. When an Englishman gets a 
thought into his head there it sticks like a bone in his throat. 
He has so little to say about it that he must needs take action 
upon it. We Irishmen discuss it from a hundred points of view 
and then forget it.” When asked why his religious poems had 
not a larger sale amongst Catholics, he would explain that their 
religion itself was so full of poetry, they needed no other ; and 
once more, when in writing of his great master and teacher, he 
was forced to admit that Wordsworth was a Protestant, he took 
care to add, “but the mind poetic of Wordsworth is chiefly 
Catholic—as was that of Shakespeare, so far as it was 
religious.” 

How tenderly he recalls his impressions of Hartley Coleridge, 
the poor vagrant genius who after fifty years of ill-fortune was 
still the child “whose fancies from afar were brought,” and who 
is said to have lived “an innocent life though far astray.” And 
when some distrust of Jesuits was expressed, “ Jesuits,” he 
cries in playful defence, “they are so simple you might almost 
call them simpletons.” 

It must be confessed that this happy inclination to be 
indulgent in judgment and chivalrous in defence to a consider- 
able extent impaired his powers of literary or personal criticism ; 
his praise, though sincere, might lack discrimination, and his 
constant correspondent, Sara Coleridge, told him plainly “you 
have a propensity to aggrandize and glorify.” She found him 
“beautifully gentle” in his treatment of Shelley, but complained 
of his exalting Keats into a “poetical seraph.” Yet neither 
could have personally approved themselves to the disciple of 
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Wordsworth, who, when convictions or principles were in 
question, could be indeed 

The bard whose soul is meek as dawning day, 

Yet train’d to judgements righteously severe ; 

Fervent, yet conversant with holy fear, 

As recognizing one Almighty sway. 

His position with regard to the great poets of the past was 
that of a devotee, but he was ever ready to hail with generous 
gladness the dawn of a new genius. When /x Memoriam 
appeared, he wrote of it to Sara Coleridge as “the finest strain 
since Shakespeare;” and it was he who first read “ You ask me 
why, tho’ ill at ease” and “Of old sat Freedom on the heights” 
to the old Laureate at Rydal, and drew from him the admission 
that the lines were “very solid and noble in thought, and their 
diction singularly stately.” In the long list of his eminent 
friends the poets preponderate: Wordsworth, Landor, Hartley 
Coleridge, Mrs. Hemans, Rogers, Leigh Hunt, Allingham, 
Tennyson, Henry Taylor, the Brownings, Lord Houghton, 
Coventry Patmore. Over how longa space of time his recol- 
lections extend! They carry us back to the days when he 
stood *with Wordsworth by his “little domestic lake ;” when 
Sara Coleridge, of whom it was said that her “father had 
looked down into her eyes and left in them the light of his 
own,” first impressed him with the radiant spirituality of her 
intellectual and imaginative being; when poor Hartley in his 
lonely cottage was mourning his wasted years and writing 
poetry, or wandering aimlessly amongst the mountains which 
he loved, the friend of all who met with him, and no one’s 
enemy but his own—days when Landor first read the “Search 
after Proserpine” and said, “The most envious of poets or half- 
poets does not envy me more than I envy Aubrey de Vere.” 
When in’ London Wordsworth, Southey, Campbell, Sydney 
Smith, Crabb Robinson, and “Van Artevelde, a tall handsome 
young fellow,” could meet at old Roger’s breakfast-table ; when 
Aubrey de Vere went with young Alfred Tennyson to visit 
Wordsworth at Hampstead, and the door was opened to them 
by Rogers, the poet of the world, by whom stood the poet of 
the mountains, and they walked back to London through grassy 
fields, Tennyson complaining that he had tried in vain to 
inflame the old Laureate’s imagination. 

On from those early days to the last decade, when with 
affectionate fidelity he still sought those who remained to him 
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out of the many whom he had known and loved, his life was 
written more than that of most men in the history of his friends. 
Their joys and sorrows were his, their new poems made epochs 
in his life. A stranger to domestic cares and worldly ambitions, 
free from the closer ties which bind men to earth, he could with 
an unpreoccupied mind respond to the demands of friendship. 
Though a persistent worker, he had little experience of the 
stress and strain of uncongenial business, and in solitude his 
spirit rose free and untrammelled into regions of meditative 
thought, far removed from the feverish activities of public life, 
or the strife of ignoble tongues. 

From that height he might fail at times to make his message 
heard or understood, and was to some extent lacking in the 
practical imagination which enables a man to conceive his 
audience. 

From his youth his strong religious instincts had never been 
stifled or chilled by a worldly or unsympathetic atmosphere, 
and even then he speaks of himself as having been “mainly 
devoted to theological study.” A casual glance at his corres- 
pondence from 1840 to 1850 reveals the bent of his mind. 
Church and State, the Gorham controversy, the early Fathers, 
Luther’s doctrine of Justification, the Athanasian Creed—such 
are some of the subjects, taken at random, which fill the pages 
of letters to intimate friends; yet he was not so much swept 
along upon the current of the Tractarian movement as a deeply 
interested observer of its course. Intent upon mastering the 
theological verities so as to set them forth with elaborate 
accuracy, he remained passive; and though in sympathy with 
their position and tenets, had never attached himself to the 
old Oriel school of which Keble, Dr. Pusey, and Newman 
might have been said to be the leaders. 

But already, in 1841, as Newman wrote, “a new school of 
thought was rising, as is usual in doctrinal inquiries, and was 
sweeping the original party of the movement aside, and was 
taking its place. They knew nothing of the Vza Media, they 
had heard much about Rome.” There was no doubt a great 
unsettlement of serious minds, by which young and excited 
spirits were easily affected; but bending over his books, or 
writing long disquisitions with almost equal interest upon 
poetical, metaphysical, or spiritual questions, Aubrey de Vere, 
in the solitude of his country home, escaped at once from the 
uncertain force of personal influence, the fickle, misleading lights 
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of party prejudice, and the bitterness of controversy. He says 
of himself, “My chief teachers were writers of the philoso- 
phical, not the polemical school, chiefly Coleridge, Bacon, and 
St. Thomas Aquinas,” and under their guidance he advanced 
with measured steps towards his submission to the Church of 
which he remained throughout his life one of the most faithful 
and devoted sons, unconsciously bringing the most powerful 
arguments in favour of his creed to bear upon others, from the 
witness of his own consistent life and blameless character. 

As he has himself told us, “The deepest still is single,” and 
his conclusions were the result of a patient individual pursuit of 
truth and a reaching after perfection, which was at once the 
instinct and the principle of his mind. 

Yet though his life was lived to a great extent apart, he was 
in one sense a citizen of the world; and had a sort of simple 
regard for its usages and conventionalities. Himself preserving 
to the last the courtly, polished manners of an earlier generation, 
he had a decided distaste for careless ways and slipshod language, 
and a chivalrous deference for women, which made him shrink 
from anything that might seem to harm distinctive womanhood, 
to which he gave playful expression in the declaration that “ if 
he saw a lady smoke he really thought he should retire into a 
monastery.” 

With regard to weightier matters he brought the world’s 
judgments and standards before a higher tribunal, at whose bar 
they were not infrequently superseded or reversed ; but without 
being affected by its spirit, he was conversant with its ways, 
absolutely free from the morbid self-consciousness of a literary 
recluse, neither fastidious nor outwardly reserved. Though 
gifted with an often unsuspected power of secrecy and silence, 
in society he opened his treasures and conferred his favours 
with trustful and easy prodigality. Until within a few years of 
his death he was a familiar figure in London; even in his old 
age preserving many of the characteristics of his youth, the 
ready smile and high, untroubled brow, the tall, slight figure, 
the hair still bright and abundant, though silvered, the clear 
complexion of health, upon which weakness encroached, to use 
his own expression, with “happy stealth ;” still clinging to old 
habits with affectionate tenacity, even as he clung to the old 
blue military cape worn by his younger brother in the Crimea, 
drawing it about him with a tender, reverent touch which 
unconsciously betrayed his love for the dead; still when in 
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London frequenting the Atheneum Club; sometimes dining at 
houses where he had been a guest in youth or middle age ; and 
with an easy readiness to like or admire, ever extending the 
borders of his acquaintance in many different directions. He 
was a constant visitor to Mr. R. H. Hutton, of the Sfectator, 
“my dearest Aubrey,” to Archbishop Manning, equally at home 
at Aldworth with the Tennysons, or paying his annual visit to 
Cardinal Newman at the Birmingham Oratory, the friend of the 
children of those whom he had known in his youth; and how 
many might echo Coventry Patmore’s words: “Do you not 
remember how he looked like sunshine when he came to 
see us?” 

His bark rose buoyantly over the troublesome waves of 
the world without any apparent effort upon his part, and 
those who sat beside him sharing a mood which, whether gay 
or grave, was equally removed from levity or gloom, insensibly 
caught the infection of his leisured thoughtfulness. “I have 
lived among poets a great deal and have known greater poets 
than he is, but a more extive poet, one more a poet in his whole 
mind and temperament, I never knew nor met with. . . . He is 
all simplicity and yet graceful, and so gracious; sportive and 
jestful, yet with a depth of seriousness in his nature ever 
present.” So Sara Coleridge wrote in 1850, and to the last her 
words were descriptive of a personality strangely unaltered by 
the chances and changes of time. The freshness of his morning 
was untouched by the burden and heat of the day, and the 
sunset lights fell upon still undimmed hopes and cherished 
ideals—-a reverence for great minds and noble achievements, 
for the dignity of sorrow and the majesty of death, still the 
dominant note in his character. 

Smiles are the wrinkles of our youth; 
Ah gently turn the page, 


And say that wrinkles are in sooth 
But smiles of our old age! 


And his lines were in harmony with the uncomplaining 
acquiescence with which he met the infirmities and restrictions 
of advancing years, though retaining, as far as possible, the 
habits of a lifetime. Passing long hours in his library with 
those “ never-failing friends,” his books, still wandering amongst 
the scenes of his youth, repeating to himself and others, with 
a memory which rarely failed, poetry which had dwelt in his 
mind for half a century; as long as he was able, making his 
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yearly pilgrimage to Wordsworth’s grave, in serene retrospect 
happily oblivious of present losses, ever cherishing the memory 
of those of whom he wrote : 


O gentle death! how dear thou makst the dead. 


How many might have re-echoed the words when they learnt 
in the first month of this year (1902) he had, after a short 
serious illness, peacefully departed to that land with whose 
language he was so well acquainted, whose saints he had 
delighted to honour, where he had already so many friends, 
and in whose many mansions he has most surely found himself 


at home. 
Cc. TOWLE. 









































An Irish Educational Reformer. 


As is constantly proved by experience, and as we more than 
once have had occasion to remark, whoever desires to obtain 
celebrity at a cheap rate, can adopt no more certain method 
than to be a Catholic, and, while loudly proclaiming that he is 
one, to write against the ‘Church herself, or against something 
which is distinctively hers. He that does this speedily has 
greatness thrust upon him, and finds no inconsiderable section 
of the press and the public generous in its recognition of his 
learning and his ability, the cogency of his reasoning, and the 
weight which must attach to his authority. 

A recent and striking instance is afforded by Mr. Frank 
Hugh O’Donnell, who has come forward to proclaim the truth 
as to the Ruin of Education in Ireland, and as his explanation 
resolves itself into a denunciation of the bishops, priests, and 
religious bodies of his Church, his utterances are naturally 
recognized as unimpeachable, and lamentations over the abuses 
which he discloses are mingled with expressions of admiration 
for his grasp of his subject, his honesty, and his courage. 

A Commission having been appointed to collect evidence on 
the subject of Irish University Education, its requirements and 
possibilities, Mr.O’Donnell, as he informs us, promptly wrote to 
offer himself as a witness. The Commission, for some reason, 
displayed no excessive eagerness to avail itself of such a chance, 
and at the end of four months, having received no assurance 
that he would be called before it, Mr. O'Donnell, lest his 
testimony should be lost to the world, proceeded to put in print 
the substance of what he had intended to say. His book 
having duly appeared, the tardy invitation at last arrived, but 
when he presented himself before the Commission it appeared 
that none of its members desired to ask him a single question, 
so that no chance was afforded him of exhibiting his views 


1 The Ruin of Education in Ireland and the Irish Fanar. London: Nutt, 
1902, 
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before the body upon whom he so earnestly desired to impress 
them. It is needless to add that the failure of the Commission 
to rise to such an occasion and avail itself of the opportunity 
afforded it, has convinced Mr. O’Donnell that its members are 
not only unfit for the important task assigned them, but that 
they are actually under the influence of those to whom he 
vehemently attributes the ruin of that Irish Education the 
rehabilitation of which they have been appointed to promote. 
Neither is it necessary to say that such a view commends itself 
as self-evident to those who are satisfied that Mr. O’Donnell is 
an enlightened reformer to whose counsels only bigotry and 
stupidity can refuse assent. 

Yet, at the risk of being set down as infected with such 
vices, we must venture to ask whether there may not be another 
explanation, and whether those who speak so confidently as to 
the value of his testimony, have been at the trouble of ascer- 
taining to what that testimony, as presented by himself, really 
amounts. 

,Mr. O’Donnell is undoubtedly inexhaustible in a negative 
sense, declaiming with a vigour that leaves nothing to desire 
against abuses of every kind, and against those whom he holds 
responsible for them,—a category which includes every sort and 
condition of men within his native land. Amongst all of these he 
distributes his denunciations with impartial rhetoric of the best 
traditional type. The worst offenders, as will presently be seen 
more in detail, are the Catholic Bishops and clergy, in particular 
the teaching Orders, with the Jesuits in the lowest deep. Next 
in order of demerit comes the English Government, which, we 
are told,! has with deliberate malignity manipulated educational 
results, so as to crush out Irish and Scotch competition for 
lucrative employments; which has, moreover, by a process 
equally ingenious and characteristic,? contrived to ruin its 
own pretended work for the benefit of Irish Education: 
“Our ancient benefactor and sapient iegislator, the British 
Government,’ which has contrived to keep knocking us down 
with its Intermediate Bribery System, . . . and with its Royal 
Non-University for the culmination of cram, and for the 
sectarianizing of competition.” Worst of all, this malign 
Government has, we are assured, brought the Irish episcopate 
and clergy to be its bondslaves and reduced them to the 
ignominious state of dependence in which the Greek Church 
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in Turkey stands towards the Moslem authorities. Of this idea, 
which is expressed in the sub-title of his book, Mr. O’Donnell 
would appear to be not a little proud. Nor does one political 
party seem to be much better than the other, their representa- 
tives being alike spoken of with undisguised contempt; for 
while we are told! that “Messrs. Balfour and Wyndham are 
faded representatives of the Viziers of Islam ;” we read again? 
that “Mr. John Morley or Mr. Arthur Balfour is hardly a 
precise equivalent for the least of the Padishahs.” Neither is 
there a more complimentary account of the Nationalists 
themselves. Their party has, we are told,’ “sunk to an agrarian 
conspiracy of Jacobins,” and from top to bottom, “from bishops 
to bandsmen,” cares “not a dump” for education or culture. 
So unattractive is the picture drawn of it and its ways that we 
hear with no surprises how Mr. O’Donnell “flung down” his 
parliamentary membership in 1883, for, as he tells us, “I clearly 
saw that the greatest obstacle to Irish self-government would 
be the Irish themselves, and that it was not Home Rule in itself, 
but Home Rule as it threatened to be carried out, which barred 
the road of Irish Nationhood.” Even the gifted race on whose 
behalf he takes up his parable, must bear no small share of 
his reproof. He is forced to admit® that he has been profoundly 
discouraged by the attitude of the Irish Catholic body at large 
towards the question of Education. He must further confess® 
that during thirty years of close observation of his countrymen, 
he has “clearly recognized the steady and perpetual decline in 
the popularity of learning, from a point which was never high 
to a point which may now be reasonably sought in temperatures 
below zero.” “Of course,” he adds,’ “there have been innumer- 
able demonstrations and meetings of the oratorico-religious 
and oratorico-patriotic order. You can have them by dozens 
to-morrow, where gentlemen like Messrs. Dillon, Redmond, 
and O’Brien, and similar authorities on University culture, 
will expatiate to congenial audiences on Ireland’s inextinguish- 
able love of learning, and England’s most abominable perversity. 
The love of learning may be inextinguishable, but it is curiously 
imperceptible.” 

It will, perhaps, be admitted that this sort of thing, whatever 
its other merits, does not get us much for’arder towards a practical 
scheme of University Education, and although Mr. O’Donnell 
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does make certain positive suggestions,—as that! “there ought 
emphatically to be Chairs of Commercial Languages, including 
Spanish and Hindustani, through Ireland,” and? “there ought 
to be immense opportunities for the utility of a School of Fish 
Breeding at Galway,’—these scarcely appear to go to the heart 
of the question, or even to have received much attention from 
their author himself, amid the more exhilarating occupation of 
running amuck at all and sundry.® 

Moreover, even in the matter of destructive criticism, it is by 
no means easy to get beyond the obvious fact that our author 
is mightily wroth with many classes of people, or to discover 
what it is precisely that excites his choler. If one abuse more 
than another is denounced as being at the bottom of all the 
mischief, it is the monopoly of education which the clergy 
have contrived to secure, and “the Clerical Boycott of Lay 
Learning.” This, we are assured,‘ is a cause working for evil 
“of tremendous and sinister maleficence, a cause which tends 
to increase instead of diminishing, a cause which goes down to 
the very root of the difficulties of lay learning in Ireland.” Nor 
is it Ireland alone that is thus injuriously affected. “The layman 
has hardly any chance of living by his brains in a Catholic 
land.”® In France,® “clerical monopolists, led by the Jesuits, 
having made war upon the learned Catholic laity, having almost 
annihilated the learned Catholic laity, the consequence is that 
the laity, which has almost naturally become anti-clerical, have 
simply driven the priestly and monastic monopolists out of the 
domain of the national instruction altogether.” In this, thinks 


 P.. 08. * 2, os. 

> It might even be supposed that more care has been expended in preparing good 
sounding periods and epithets, than in looking up details of fact. Mr. O’Donnell 
speaks (p. 22) of the well-known President of Queen’s College, Cork, as Sir Robert 
‘*Caine.” He continually assumes that St. Ignatius modelled his Society upon the 
Spain of Philip II., who, however, became King only in the year of the Saint’s death. 
He informs us (p. 75) that ‘‘the all-important offices of Deans of Residence to the 
young Catholic laity at Oxford and Cambridge are more and more becoming the 
Jesuits’ prerogative.” Whatever this strange statement may mean, it has no vestige 
of foundation in fact. Even more extraordinary is the assertion which follows the 
above, that Mr. Purcell’s ‘‘ vindictive” Life of Cardinal Manning was a Jesuit pro- 
duction. In acommunication to the Belfast News Letter, Mr. O’Donnell, @ propos 
of the same Jesuits, says of Father Garnet: ‘‘His explanations on his trial for treason 
were such manifest contradictions and avowed perjuries that the great Catholic 
historian, Lingard, rightly says that nobody could believe a word out of his mouth.” 
Whoever will take the trouble to consult the great Catholic historian for himself 
(vol. vii. p, 81) will be able to form his own opinion of the writer who makes such 
a statement. 
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Mr. O’Donnell, they have acted wisely, for! “no Catholic land 
can compete with non-Catholic rivals on equal terms in face 
of such a hindrance and such an incubus.” Clerical monopoly ? 
“has been the ruin of Catholicism through vast portions of the 
civilized world.” 

But to what does all this come? If clerical schools have a 
monopoly of education, in Ireland or elsewhere, to whom is this 
owing except to the laity, who prefer to entrust their children to 
clerical teachers? And if they so prefer, upon what principle 
are they to be denied the right of doing so? To Mr. O’Donnell, 
indeed, the answer is clear. To set things right, we have only 
to invert the process and establish a lay monopoly, a boycott of 
clerical teaching, laying it down as self-evident that, in under- 
taking the education of youth, the clergy and members of 
Religious Orders abandon their proper sphere,’ engaging in a 
work for which they cannot possibly have any aptitude, and in 
which they do nothing but injury,—a work, moreover, which they 
undertake from sordid motives. “For pupils and fees destroy- 
ing the Catholic laity,’* whose “ bread they snatch.”® 

But if this is all that Mr. O’Donnell has to propose, are we 
very much nearer a solution of the problem which will commend 
itself to practical men? 

Another point upon which he is extremely insistent, but as 
to which it is even less easy to discern his precise grievance, is 
what he terms® “the breach of public trust committed by the 
hierarchy in selling the control of Catholic University Educa- 
tion to the dictatorial lieutenants of the Jesuit General, .. . 
shuffling off their obligations into the speculative clutch of the 
Society of St. Ignatius.” In plain English, this signifies that 
the University College on Stephen’s Green has now for some 
years been directed by Jesuit Fathers. That here is an abuse of 
the first magnitude, Mr.O’Donnell vehemently insists, but as to 
its character he is less specific than we could wish. To judge 
from a multitude of his utterances (as on p.39) the reader 
might easily suppose that a sum of £250,000 having, at one 
time or other, been subscribed by the ever-generous laity for 
the sake of University Education, the fruits of their munifi- 
cence have been surrendered to the rapacious Order, and the 
autocracy of its General. But then, it elsewhere appears, on 
the contrary, that by the time the Jesuits came on the scene, 
there was nothing to hand over to them, or to any one else, 
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except “bare walls, without libraries, laboratories, or lecture- 
halls.”! Nay, the speculative clutch appears in this instance to 
have made an astonishingly poor bargain, for far from securing 
any portion of the vanished quarter of a million, it gathered 
only debts. At the end of the first year of Jesuits’ control, we 
learn,? there was a deficit of nearly £1,500, which they had 
to meet, as having undertaken the heavy obligation of working 
the College and finding the necessary staff. At the end of five 
years a debt of £6,000 had thus been incurred. Nor only this. 
Another grievance’ is that of the Fellowships attached to this 
same institution a certain number go to Jesuits. But these 
recipients, it appears, instead of keeping the emoluments for 
their own benefit or that of their Society, abandon them to the 
administration of the College. This might seem at least a 
harmless thing enough to do; but here again is an abuse 
discovered to vex Mr. O’Donnell’s soul. “Does Catholic 
Ireland,” he indignantly exclaims, “care so little for the 
Catholic University as to be driven to this alms-taking from a 
few ‘poor priests ?” 

Whatever is it then that we are asked to understand ? 
Is it the Jesuits who sponge upon the laity? or is it the laity 
who sponge upon the Jesuits? Or is it perhaps Mr. O’Donnell’s 
complaint that in undertaking the charge of University College 
on such terms, the Fathers deprived legitimate lay educators of 
their opportunity to save it from shipwreck at their own risks 
and charges? 

Such are a few of the perplexities with which those must be 
prepared to wrestle who go for information to Mr. O’Donnell’s 
evidence, to the testimony which, as he desired to impress upon 
the Commission,‘ “long and intimate knowledge of the Irish 
Educational situation enables a Catholic layman to submit to 
their consideration.” 

But as yet we are only at the beginning of troubles, This is 
not the first occasion during the course of his long and intimate 
acquaintance with Irish Education upon which Mr. O’Donnell 
has been moved to come forth and speak his mind. More than 
thirty years ago he published another book on the parlous plight 
of Irish Education, sunk then as now in the mire.® This was 
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5 Mixed Education in Ireland, the Confessions of a Queen’s Collegian. By 
F. Hugh O’Donnell, M.A. Intwo Volumes, Vol. I. The Faculty of Arts. [Vol. II. 
did not appear.] London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1870. 
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stamped with the same family lineaments as distinguish its 
successor, being no less vehement, rhetorical, and indignant ; nor 
less generous of superlatives. But the two books are to each 
other as the negative and positive of a photographer, all the 
lights of the one becoming shadows in the other, and all the 
shadows, lights. Education was obviously being ruined in 1870, 
no less effectually than in 1902; but its destruction came then 
from the quarters from which alone can now come its salvation ; 
and it was then, in part at least, saved from annihilation by the 
very men whom we now find branded as always and everywhere 
its blight and bane. Moreover, although in the space of thirty- 
two years, Mr. O’Donnell may not improbably have altered his 
judgments and opinion concerning Education, as well as con- 
cerning many other things, he cannot possibly have gone a second 
time through his school and college course, so as exactly to 
reverse his original experiences. It was these experiences which 
he undertook in 1870 to give to the world while they were yet 
fresh upon him, and manifestly upon them the value of his 
testimony must principally depend. We will confine ourselves 
to the examination of a brace of topics in regard of which, 
speaking as a witness at first hand, Mr. O’Donnell’s pronounce- 
ments are about as consistent as those of the most delicate 
monster of the Zempest,—“ His forward voice now is to speak 
well of his friends: his backward voice is to utter foul speeches 
and to detract.” 

In his more recent work, he is unwearied in his advocacy 
of mixed University Education for Catholics and Protestants, 
laughing to scorn the notion that any harm can come of it. 
The Queen’s Colleges,—the so-called godless Colleges,—have, 
he declares, been shamefully slandered in this respect. They 
would have done much to repair or check the ruin of Education, 
had they only been allowed fair play. On this point he can 
speak from his own personal knowledge. 


I was for seven years [he writes], a student of Queen’s College, 
Galway. I followed the faculty of Arts to the M.A. degree. I finished 
the three years’ curriculum of law, though not proceeding to a law 
degree. I took senior scholarships in mental philosophy and political 
economy, modern languages and literature, and jurisprudence and law. 
I took a gold medal at the M.A. degree. I know the Queen’s Colleges 
thoroughly. I never met from any professor anything but the most 
exquisite regard for my religious convictions, and had the sympathy 
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of noble-hearted men and Christian gentlemen in every part of my 
collegiate career. I never knew of a Catholic student having his faith 
injured or weakened by coming in contact with a Protestant professor 
or a Protestant comrade. When religious subjects were touched in any 
part of the lectures, it was in a spirit of generous appreciation and 
unsectarian Christianity. I have often failed to find in pupils of 
clerical schools anything approaching the solidity of religious convictions 
common among the Queen’s collegians. 


He is sure, moreover, that if these admirable institutions 
were not more successful, it was not because of any defects 
of their own, but through discreditable causes at which he 
darkly hints. 


I protest [he tells us]! against the_monstrous injustice which has 
been done to the Queen’s Colleges: those impartial institutions of 
secular learning, where Catholics and Protestants abode as friends and 
brothers ; where the kindliest and most painstaking professors performed 
their trust with faith and affection ; and where it is absolutely certain 
that with ... easy developments ... there could have been the 
most complete satisfaction of the requirements of their episcopal 
opponents. So far as the Queen’s Colleges failed, they failed from 
causes which have not been clearly stated, or which have been carefully 
concealed. 


One cause of this failure was the deplorable condition of the 
Secondary Schools from which students should have been drawn. 


Even before the secondary schools [we read]? had been diverted 
from their proper functions of preparing for the higher culture, and had 
been bribed by the Intermediate Education and Royal University 
methods into mimicking University functions through a system of cram; 
the condition of secondary education, or rather non-education, was 
already most pernicious to Queen’s College, Galway. The so-called 
secondary schools of the country were, as they actually stood, simply 
incapable of preparing students for a University College. In the first 
place, most of them were very ignorant clerical schools, . . . &c. 


Accordingly, as Mr. O’Donnell desired to tell the Com- 
missioners 3— 


Speaking as a Catholic layman, and Queen’s University graduate, 
my position is this: If, for reasons which will be examined, we cannot 
get a Catholic University, I prefer a modification and development, as 
originally contemplated, of the Queen’s University system ; rather than 
a mongrel arrangement, irresponsible as to its control, superficial as to 
its religious instruction, ostensibly mixed as to its teaching and attend- 
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ance. The new proposal of the Irish Catholic Bishops seems to me 
to be destructive of the higher Catholic learning, as well as deficient in 
straightforwardness and candour; and to be calculated to repel alike 
the upright scholarship of every denomination. 


So far, all seems plain enough. But thirty years ago 
Mr. O’Donnell interpreted his own experiences quite differently, 
and had no words hard enough for the institutions of which he 
now draws so attractive a picture. 


I early began to feel [he tells us]! a marked, a painful contrast, 
between the Queen’s Colleges, as advertised, and the same institutions 
as experienced. For peace I found party; for science, smattering ; for 
equality, unfairness ; for religion, irreligion ; for promise, pretence ; and 
for hope, disillusion. Factious animosities were more sharply defined 
than I had ever imagined them before, or have ever witnessed them 
since. . . . It is long since I have learned that there are no sectaries 
like Unsectarians, and that Catholic Religion comes off much worse 
from the handling of the latter than the former. In matters of science 
I saw a system which sought above all, and with a perfect mania, to 
prove its success by the mere numbers it could seduce to its classes by 
the most reprehensible means: by the unexampled lowering of the 
Matriculation: by the unexampled profusion of bribes; by the 
unexampled abolition of anything like a uniform standard of general 
education at all; by the unexampled facilitation and degradation of 
its Arts Degree. ... Religion was provided for by classing the 
Unitarian and Christian with respectful or contemptuous indifference in 
indentically the same category; and, so far as education went, incul- 
cating, or leaving it to be inferred, that history and civilization had as 
much or as little reason to be indebted to the one as to the other. 


Again, we are told :? 
In the Queen’s College text-books, when the Catholic meets the 


word superstition he generally has no reason to doubt that he is reading 
about his own religion. 


Once more :* 

Catholics or Protestants, the one or the other, must inevitably suffer 
whenever the attempt is made to give them Secular Instruction in 
common. I learned this very early, and I have but to state that my 
most recent experience has entirely corroborated my old opinions upon 
the subject. 


This is certainly not quite what we heard before. We are 
further informed that if the Secondary Schools were so bad, it 
was the Queen’s University that made them so, inasmuch as in 
order to fill its own benches it inveigled immature schoolboys to 

1 Mixed Education, p. 4. 2 P. 88, note. 3 P, 98. 
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play at being undergraduates, before they had the most rudi- 
mentary foundation of knowledge upon which to build. “In 
this point of view,”! we are sarcastically assured, “the success of 
Mixed Education over its denominational rival, it must be 
owned, has been conspicuously brilliant.” 


It is difficult [adds Mr. O’Donnell] to express, it is difficult to 
convey, the extent of the mischief that is done by these nefarious pro- 
ceedings. . . . The highest level of the School can be no higher than 
the lowest level of the College. As the lowest stage of the University 
descends, the highest stage of the University-school must sink pro- 
portionally. . . . There can be no sound secondary education in 
Ireland until a demand for it has been created by the operation of a 
National University that is really national and really a University. As 
it is, secondary education is ruined, and the public can hardly be said 
to be benefited. 


As in his University career Mr.O’Donnell made trial of the 
Queen’s Colleges, so in his boyhood he had experience of a 
Jesuit school, St. Ignatius’ College, Galway, in which he entered 
as’ its first scholar, and completed the course of his secondary 
studies. As we have seen, in the evidence prepared for the 
Commissioners and now published to the world, he has nothing 
but good to say of the Queen’s Colleges, which if they were 
given fair play would, he is confident, have arrested or mitigated 
the evil he deplores. On his old schoolmasters, contrariwise, 
he pours forth a torrent of invective in every mood and tense. 
To them more than to any other men is due the ruin of 
Education which he deplores in Ireland, and everywhere else 
besides. Irresponsible prelates and clerical monopolists are 
bad enough, but the real villains of his piece are the Jesuits, 
those insatiable harpies who clutch at everything, and touch 
nothing which they do not defile. 

“ Refuse,” he would have said to the Commissioners, had the 
opportunity been given him ?— 


Refuse every public endowment and public monopoly to the Order 
of St. Ignatius. Their individual virtues and scholarship do not 
diminish the formidable hostility of their brotherhood to independence, 
to progress, to liberty, to toleration and concord between citizens of 
different creeds. They are the pretorians of religious despotism. They 
are the vehicles of cruel traditions. . . . They were introduced into 
Irish University Education by a breach of trust. The only protection 
against them is the generous fraternity and patriotism of united and 
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unsectarian education. The Ignatian theories are still as sanguinary 
as amid the fire and sword of the wars of religion. Their velvet 
glove covers the same unsparing hand. National union withers in 
their Upas shade; Catholic progress refuses to be lighted by their 
San Benito. 










And again :! 


Catholic ignorance and Catholic ruin have attended everywhere the 
Jesuit monopoly. Where the Jesuit plants, the crops are indifference, 
emasculation, and decay. 






He would ask the Commissioners to remember? that Jesuit 
education has aiways been a failure, and that the French 
Revolution was mainly the work of their pupils: 







Their system [he declares]* is ruin to the Catholic religion. They 
belong to an age before modern times. . . . They are incapable of the 
aspirations of self-governing freemen. They can stimulate fanaticism. 
They cannot develop reason. They supplant, and call it assistance 
and direction. They suck the brain of the lay-people; and the 
resulting paralysis they call it peace. . . . Their path is strewn with 
Catholic disaster. . . . Their insatiable vanity assails every reputation. 

















Finally, not to multiply citations, as might be done to any 
extent, for Mr.O’Donnell is nothing if not copious, here is a 
particularly fine passage, though its exuberantly tropical 
character leaves something to be desired as to the specific 
nature of its charges :* 







If the Protestants and freethinkers of the entire earth were 
returning to the fold of the ancient Church, the Jesuits would be 
enough to send them back to their separation and their independence. 
For when they learnt that a Catholic could hardly seat himself to 
dinner without a Jesuit under each armpit to lift the poor weakling to 
his chair, and another Jesuit to tie a bib under his chin, and a couple 
more of the too attentive Order to cut the decrepit creature’s meat and 
put it into his mouth; sooner than endure all that slobbering protec- 
tion and direction, the best converted convert, who had still an ounce 
of manhood in him, would start back to some wilderness even, where 
one of God’s free men could at least move like a man under the wide 
heaven of his omnipotent Father. 












Such is the style of thing which the Commissioners lost the 
chance of hearing as a contribution towards the settlement of 
the University problem. But had they been never so willing to 
listen they would find it by no means easy to harmonize such 
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a rhapsody with the history of Mr.O’Donnell’s own particular 
experiences in this matter, as thus related by himself. 


On September roth, 1860, the first academic session of the College 
of St. Ignatius was inaugurated at Galway. For many reasons it gives 
me pleasure to record that mine was the first entrance within the 
class-rooms of the new College. . . . I remained exactly two academic 
years under the tuition of the Jesuits. I can only say that to me that 
time must ever be a time of glad remembrance, of almost unalloyed 
pleasure, of juvenile friendships which have outlived the playground, 
of love and veneration for my teachers such as only a pupil of the 
Jesuits can feel. And from the days of Ignatius and Xavier and 
Laynez, what pupil of the Jesuits has not felt love and veneration? 
.. . I appeal to thousands of men educated like myself. It were 
strange indeed did I retain no grateful sense of the zeal and devoted- 
ness which awed and melted even a Voltaire. 


He goes on to cite and adopt the words of Mr. George 
Whitley Abraham, from the Dublin Review : 


It is hardly possible, without some vice of mental or moral organi- 
zation, to forget that you have been for years the object of tender 
nurture, and followed at their close with affectionate solicitude ; that 
athwart all the waywardness and ingratitude of boyhood, a practised 
eye has been upon the strain to catch the appearance of every ill-defined 
and rudimentary talent, and a delicate hand ever ready to shape and 
swathe it into symmetry, . . . that it is your own fault if you are not 
aspiring without vanity, and modest without timidity, if you have not 
acquired the secret of your strength with the intimate conviction of 
your weakness ; . . . that you have been and are yourself the living 
refutation of half the charges against your instructors, and that the 
remainder vanish before evidence; that your mind has been formed 
and your morals guarded with equal assiduity ; that you never got 
a lesson in mental reservation or regicide, and never met with a pupil 
of the Jesuits who did. 

For the rest [Mr. O’Donnell proceeds],* there is nothing I can tell 
of the instructional method pursued at the College of St. Ignatius 
which can be new to the educated reader. The Colleges of the Society 
repeat one another. . . . What the Jesuit teaching is at Paris it is at 
Stonyhurst, and would be at Galway, it might be presumed, were the 
surrounding circumstances as favourable as in the atmosphere of 
France, or even in the atmosphere of England. If at Galway, as yet, 
the Fathers have been condemned to witness their best exertions 
marred and their best hopes unachieved, the fault may be presumed 
to lie neither in Irish pupils nor in their gifted instructors of the one 
uniform and universal Society. 


1 Mixed Education, p. 112. 2 P. 119. 
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Where the fault really lay, we have already heard, namely, 
in the Queen’s Colleges, and the desolating consequences of their 
nefarious system. 


Nor did Catholic Secondary Education revive in Galway [wrote 
Mr. O’Donnell]! until the establishment of the Jesuit College of 
St. Ignatius took up again the business of classical instruction, and set 
about carrying it to a point which few then expected to see so soon 
attained. It is incalculable how much the Jesuits and similar bodies 
are doing in this way, and without any thanks either, to screen the 
blunders of the Government. 

And again :? 

The reader must be on his guard against precipitately rushing to 
a conclusion which, above all others, the Queen’s Colleges are 
especially anxious to foster,.but which, above all others, the Queen’s 
Colleges by their own acts have deprived themselves of every shadow 
of aright to draw. True it is, that “the want of adequate feeders ” 
is plausibly put forward as the chief cause why the Colleges have turned 
out such a numerical failure. . . . But there is another side to this 
question, and without understanding what the Queen’s Colleges were 
doing upon their part, we should be in danger of arriving at an 
opinion precisely the reverse of fact. 


The Queen’s Colleges, in fact, as Mr. O’Donnell has already 
assured us, effected the ruin of Secondary Schools by scan- 
dalously lowering their own standard in order to seduce pupils 
to join their classes. 


The College of St. Ignatius, Galway [he continues],* like the 
College of Erasmus Smith, Galway,’ stands to-day a living protest 
against that “lowering of the general standard of school education,” 
that filching of the business in order to get the scholars of the 
secondary schools, which even the Queen’s Colleges Commission was 
obliged to condemn. . . . The repugnance of the Fathers to counten- 
ance recruiting for such a “ University,” their strenuous endeavours 
to retain their pupils until they are something like properly educated, 
only partially retard the inevitable departures. In the face of the vast 
sums to be reaped by merely changing one school for another—and 
this is the true meaning of entering the Queen’s Colleges—the 
struggle of the Fathers to prevent their school from utterly sinking to 
the condition of the Erasmus Smith School, too often succeeds in 
merely leaving something less of the “ almost primary teaching” to be 
done by their unscrupulous “ University” competitor. . . . But, oh, 

1 Mixed Education, p. 61. ee fh iF ©\P. vat, 


* A Protestant foundation which Mr. O’Donnell attended prior to the opening of 
St. Ignatius’ College. 
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the difference between the preparation which is sufficient, and more 
than sufficient, for the Queen’s University, and that which the Fathers 
of the. Society thought they would be permitted to give their pupils. 
As things are, while resolutely doing their best under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances, they can only hope for the day when 
Ireland shall have a real University, and they shall not be forbidden 


to have a real school. 


Again, nothing would be easier than to multiply citations, 
but for our purpose this ought to be enough. We do not wish 
to inquire which of the pictures drawn by Mr. O’Donnell repre- 
sents the truth, or whether either does so. We raise no questions 
as to the substance of the matters with which he deals, or the 
merits and demerits of the various bodies which have at one time 
and another fallen under his ban. We would only observe that 
the trumpet which he blows so vigorously does not give an 
altogether certain sound, and that if the Commissioners did 
not greatly desire any more of his evidence, it may have been 
because they found it somewhat mixed. What more, in fact, 
doe$ it do than indicate that one layman, at least, as to whose 
qualifications Mr. O’Donnell has no manner of doubt, would be 
willing—were the chance given him—to play his part as a 
University Professor ? while it is no less clear what would be 
the character of their experiences who were fated to sit under 
him. 

J. G 
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The Suppression of the Society of Jesus. 


—>———_ 


VIII.—THE HARASSING OF CLEMENT XIII. 


THE expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain was quickly followed 
by their expulsion from the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies and 
from the Duchy of Parma. It was inevitable that this should 
be, for King Ferdinand’ of Naples was, as we have seen, the 
youthful son of Carlos III. of Spain, and Duke Ferdinand of 
Parma was his youthful nephew. The King of Spain, in fact, 
treated these two young Sovereigns as his feudatories, and 
regulated their policy in all respects—a practice which it was 
the more easy for him to pursue, as they looked up to him as 
the protector of their weakness, and besides were bound to him 
by their accession to the Family Compact.1. Moreover, Tanucci, 
the statesman by whom Carlos III. was so entirely dominated, 
was the all-powerful Minister at Naples, and Dutillot, Marchese 
de Felino, another statesman of Regalist and Voltairian sympa- 
thies, was all-powerful at Parma. 

We know from the correspondence of Carlos III. and his 
Ministers with Tanucci, from which Sefior Danvila quotes 
extensively, that no distinct offence was even alleged as having 
been committed by the Neapolitan Jesuits. Their one offence 
was that they belonged to the same Order as their brethren in 
Spain, and must therefore have the same antipathy for their 
Bourbon King, whose life, his father assured him, was not safe 
as long as they were near his person. It is to the credit of the 
boy-King that in the first instance he resisted the proposition 


1 The Family Compact was a secret agreement made on August 15, 1761, between 
France and Spain, who afterwards admitted into it the Sovereigns of Naples and 
Parma. By it these Bourbon princes bound themselves to act together, and support 
one another in all matters of foreign policy. The end they had originally in view 
was to counteract and destroy the influence of England in the Mediterranean and on 
the American Continent, but in that respect it proved a failure, chiefly because of the 
vigilance of the Earl of Bristol, then British Minister at Madrid, who discovered it at 
once and denounced it. Thus its one success, if such it is to be termed, was in 
uniting these Bourbon princes in their campaign against the Society. 
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that he should expel so cruelly “the Religious who had taught 
him his first lessons of Catholic Faith, and were so much 
venerated by his people.” Nor can we blame him,’ if at his 
tender age he yielded eventually to the assurances and exhorta- 
tions of his father, of his Minister, Tanucci, and of his confessor, 
the Bishop Latila) The expulsion was carried out in the 
Neapolitan dominions on November 3, 1767, the same course 
being followed as in Spain; and the condemned Religious were 
conducted across the Papal frontiers, and threatened with a death 
sentence if they should venture to return. 

Under any circumstances we may be sure the Duke of 
Parma, like the King of Naples, would have been ordered by 
his relative, Carlos III., to expel the Jesuits from his dominions. 
But as it happened, their case there was complicated by the quarrel 
between the Duke and the Holy See over a series of anti-Papal 
decrees which, under the influence of Felino, the young Duke 
had been publishing during the previous four years. The Pope 
during that time had been engaged in remonstrances and 
negotiations, and to these some pretence of yielding had been 
shown; but on January 16, 1768, a fresh edict had been unex- 
pectedly published, which Clement XIII. described as “filled 
with outrages and calumnies, and with a pernicious doctrine of 
schismatic tendency which sought to separate the faithful from 
the Head of the Church, the sheep from their pastors ; and has 
resulted in oppressing the ecclesiastic jurisdiction, overturning 
the hierarchy, diminishing the rights and prerogatives of the 
Holy See, and subjecting his authority to the civil power, and 
reducing to a state of servitude the Church of God which is 
free.” 

These words are from the Monzitorium which Clement XIII. 
issued on January 30, 1768, and in which, “ relying on the decrees 
of General Councils and on the dispositions of the Sacred 
Canons against the violators of ecclesiastical liberty,” he declares 
the Duke’s anti-Papal legislation to be by the provisions of the 
said Councils and Canons null and void, and its author involved 
in their censures. It was the kind of decree in protection of the 
spiritual domain by which a Pope might have responded to 
similar legislation in any other country, but the Duchy of 


1 Ferdinand IV. lived to discover how he had been misled, and, in 1804, when 
he was restored to his throne, solicited from Pius VII. permission for the Society, 
then restored only for the Russian Empire, to return to his kingdom of Naples, 
promising to give them back as much of their former possessions as was still in his 
hands. 
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Parma had been constituted a fief of the Holy See by Paul III. 
The Holy See held this relation of subjection to be still sub- 
sisting, on which account, in his Wonztorium Clement XIII. spoke 
of the Duke’s dominions as “ our Duchy of Parma and Piacenza.” 
On the other hand, this implied claim to suzerainty made the 
Monitorium doubly obnoxious to the Bourbon Courts, whose aid 
and support the Duke at once sought. They readily responded, 
and on April 16th next following, presented to the Holy 
Father, through the Spanish Ambassador, Mgr. Azpuru, a 
joint memorial in which they demanded the_revocation of the 
Brief and a solemn reparation to be made to the outraged 
Duke, threatening that if this were refused they would not 
hesitate to make reprisals—France annexing to her sovereignty 
the Papal possessions around Avignon (which had belonged 
to the Holy See since 1348, when they were purchased from the 
Countess of Provence), and Naples annexing the Duchy of 
Benevento (a district on the southern confines of the Eccle- 
siastical States, which the Roman Church had possessed since 
1052, when it was given to it by the Emperor Henry III.). 
Clement’s reply was, as might have been expected, that if they 
chose to lay violent hands on the sacred territory of the Holy 
See he should offer no forcible resistance, but that no such 
aggression should induce him to swerve from the path of duty 
and fidelity in vindicating the Church’s rights. The threat was 
accordingly carried out in that same year, but meanwhile 
amore prompt response to the Monitorium was made by the 
Duke of Parma, in deporting the Jesuits from his dominions into 
those of the Holy See, which he did on February 5th, following 
the same plan as had been set him by Madrid and Naples. The 
Jesuits had had nothing to do with the issue of the Monztorium, 





1 The Duchies of Parma and Piacenza had been originally part of the Exarchate 
of Ravenna, along with which they passed into possession of the Popes in 590. 
During the intervening time they were governed by Cardinal Legates, but 
Paul III., who was of the Farnese family, constituted them into a fief of the Holy 
See, and gave them to his son Antonio, born before he entered the ecclesiastical 
state. By the terms of this gift they were to pass in succession to the heirs male of 
Duke Antonio, who was to pay the Holy See a yearly tribute of nine thousand 
crowns. The male line of the Farnesi lapsed with Duke Antonio, the grandfather of 
Carlos III., and he himself then claimed the Duchies by right of his mother, Elizabeth 
Farnese. This right was recognized by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and 
Don Carlos actually held the Dukedom till he became King of Naples, when he 
passed it on, according to the terms of that treaty, to his brother, Don Philip, the 
father of Duke Ferdinand. The Holy See never recognized this provision of the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and every year, on the vigil of SS, Peter and Paul, 
protested against the violation of its right. 
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nor was anything else laid to their charge, but Felino was glad 
to have so easy an opportunity of retaliation on the Holy See. 
The Jesuits thus expelled from Naples numbered about 
one hundred and eighty, and those expelled from Parma about 
the same. To these must be added a small number driven out 
of the Island of Malta, on April 22, 1768, by the Grand Master, 
acting under the commands of Ferdinand IV. of Naples, of 
whose sovereignty the island was a fief. These numbers, though 
serious enough in themselves, were small by the side of the 
five thousand expelled from Spain and the Spanish colonies, 
or the two thousand expelled eight years previously from the 
Portuguese dominions. But meanwhile the Spanish expulsion 
had also had its effect in France, where the enemies of the 
Society represented it as due to the honour of their country, 
that it should not be outdone in the severity of its measures by 
a neighbouring kingdom. Accordingly, the Abbé Chauvelin, 
on May 9, 1767, obtained the registration of an arrét, requiring 
that all Jesuits who had not taken the prescribed oath—which 
involved a sacrilegious repudiation of their vows and a 
mendacious admission of the justice of their condemnation— 
should quit the country forthwith. An arrét to the same effect, 
it will be remembered, had been passed by the Parlement on 
March 9, 1764, but its harshness had been tempered by the 
Royal Edict of November, 1764, in which, whilst suppressing 
the corporate existence of the Society within his dominions, 
Louis XV. had allowed the individuals to remain under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishops, and had provided them with a 
maintenance. Now, however, the King gave in to the 
Parlement, and another five thousand or more members of the 
proscribed Order were compelled to tread the paths of exile. 
Such, then, was the situation created within the space of 
eight short years by the despotic action of Royal authority, 
whilst wielded by Regalist and Encyclopedist Ministers in 
Portugal, France, and Spain, and the dependent States of 
Naples and Parma. A Religious Order of men who had given 
their lives to the work of God under a rule approved and 
recommended in the Catholic Church, one which had existed 
for a century and a half in each of the five countries named, 
and had during that long period rendered services spiritual and 
educational which had been conspicuously and widely appreci- 
ated alike by sovereigns and subjects, is suddenly declared to be, 
and to have been throughout, so pernicious in its principles 
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that no civilized rulers ought to tolerate its existence in their 
dominions. The accused are nowhere put on their trial, or allowed 
a hearing of any kind in their defence, whilst in one country the 
very nature of their supposed offence is concealed both from 
them and from the public, and in another it is inferred from 
books and formularies which had been known all along to Bishops 
and statesmen, without ever having been taken in the sense 
now assigned to them. In one country their Constitutions are 
declared to be holy, but the conduct of the present generation 
in conflict with them ; in another the conduct of “almost all” 
the individuals is declared to be blameless, but their Constitutions 
immoral ; whilst in a third “ most of its members are declared 
to be innocent and upright men,” but the central government to 
be seditious. Yet all, without discrimination, to the number 
of some twelve thousand, are turned out of their homes, robbed 
of their possessions, even of the fruits of their own pens, and 
deported into foreign lands, the Portuguese, without the 
provision of any means of subsistence at all, the rest with a 
precarious promise of a scanty dole. And finally the large 
majority of these exiles were crowded together on the confined 
Papal territory, giving edification everywhere by the manner of 
their lives, but causing a great economic difficulty, the solution 
of which was hard to discover. It was an appalling spectacle, 
but even yet the fury of their persecutors was not satiated. 


We have now to investigate the history and causes of the 
suppression by Papal authority, and must begin by redirect- 
ing attention to the standpoint from which it should be studied. 
Eventually we shall have to examine the character of the 
Brief of Suppression itself, and to consider how far its language 
amounts to a condemnation of the Society, or is consistent 
with belief in its innocence. But our previous task must be 
to gather from the antecedent and surrounding conditions how 
far the author of the Brief was moved to issue it by his own 
unfettered judgment on facts duly authenticated, or was merely 
yielding to force applied by the Bourbon Courts, who created 
for him the necessity of either suppressing the Society or 
permitting a still graver evil to befall the Church. The import- 
ance of this question is manifest. If all that the Powers did 
was to lay before the Holy See a full and complete array of 
the evidence that had dictated their own action against the 
Society, and to exhort him to have it impartially and search- 
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ingly examined, in an inquiry to terminate in a solemn and 
unfettered Papal judgment—then, if the result had been a 
judgment confirmatory of the proposal of the five Courts, the 
moral value of that judgment would have been immense, nor 
could the reputation of the Society have easily recovered from 
the stigma. It would then have mattered little whether it were 
suppressed by a formal decree or left to itself, for even if left to 
itself it must speedily have lost its hold on the sympathies of 
good men, and must have ceased to attract into its ranks the 
devotedness of generous hearts. On the other hand, if the 
action of the Courts took the form of coercing the Holy See: 
if instead of supplying it with the motives on which they had 
themselves relied, they sought rather to conceal from it their true 
motives for wishing the suppression, and palmed off upon it an 
array of motives confessedly trumped up for the purpose; if 
instead of trusting to its free and unfettered judgment they 
consciously and intentionally strove to force it into suppressing 
the Society, without regard to its own judgment and solely 
in deference to their demands; and if to attain this end they 
did not hesitate to employ threats of an armed invasion of the 
Pontifical territories, of schisms to be forced upon their own 
subjects, and other assaults on the spiritual liberties of the 
Church—then, especially if the Brief of Suppression should 
show a tendency to avoid rather than to employ the language 
of condemnation, though it was still a valid exercise of Papal 
authority to which obedience was due, it ceases to have any 
moral value as a judgment on the Society’s conduct, and leaves 
the reputation of the latter just where it was. Such is the 
aspect under which it will be necessary to study the history 
to which we now pass. 


After having banished the Society from their own possessions 
it was to be expected that the five Sovereigns should wish to 
see the work of destruction completed, and, as this could only 
be accomplished through a Papal Suppression, that they should 
begin to work for that end. It is noteworthy, however, that 
long before the Spanish expulsion the idea of a general 
suppression had been entertained by some of the Ministers to 
whom Carlos III. gave his confidence. Thus, on April 14, 1762, 
—that is, at the time when the Parlement of Paris was in the 
midst of its campaign against the French Jesuits, and had 
turned them out of their houses—Tanucci wrote to the notorious 
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Voltairian Abbé Galliani, saying: “It will be necessary either 
to extinguish entirely this Order of Jesus, or else caress those 
gentlemen very effusively ; for, if the Order is not extinguished, 
it will grow stronger every day, since misfortune teaches people 
to reflect and to increase their vigilance.” Moreover, he and 
Richard Wall were in correspondence on the subject as early 
as 1761, as Sefior Danvila proves by his citations from their 
letters. And if these two minds were occupied by the idea, it 
might be presumed that they would seek to instil it into the 
mind of a King who attached so much importance to their views. 

Still, these earlier exchanges of opinion- kept within the 
sphere of desires and aims. The first indication of a serious 
intention to realize the idea of a Papal Suppression is, so far as 
we are aware, in a letter of the Duc de Choiseul’s, written on 
April 21st, 17671—that is to say, three weeks after the date of 
the Spanish expulsion. It is addressed to the Duc d’Aubeterre, 
the French Ambassador to the Holy See, and says that “if the 
Pope is wise, unbiassed, and firm, he will be able of his own 
accord to take the course of completely dissolving the Society 
by a Bull, so that it may cease to have any existence whatever. 
He is sure, indeed, that the Pope will not act thus, nor will 
Torregiani let him, as he gets money from the Jesuits, but if he 
(the Pope) had but one single political idea in his head, he 
would see that, for the glory and interest of the Holy See, the 
abolition of the Society is necessary, and that, as long as the 
Sovereigns send their Jesuit subjects to Rome, and the Pope 
supports them there, the cause of these Religious will be 
identified with that of the Court of Rome.” Choiseul goes on 
to authorize d’Aubeterre to speak to the Pope in this sense, 
that he may at least be made aware that France is far-seeing 
enough to anticipate the evils likely to result if the Pope 
declines this course. And yet in another letter, dated May 30th,” 
this same statesman lets us see clearly, that if he sought for the 
suppression of the Jesuits it was not because he believed them 
guilty of the crimes imputed to them. “It is most desirable,” 
he writes to d’Aubeterre, “ for the sake of the Jesuits themselves, 
that they should all without exception be secularized. I do 
not inquire whether the charges brought against their doctrines 
and morals are well founded or not, but I know that an almost 
universally prevailing opinion and an established truth come to 


1 Danvila, Reinado de Carlos I11. iii. p. 234- 
2 Theiner, Pontificat du Clement XIV. i. 110. 
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almost the same thing so far as regards the effect they produce. 
Thus these Religious, united in a Society, will always appear 

suspect and dangerous, whereas, if restored to the secular state, 

they might exercise their talents and virtues with advantage to 

themselves and the public.” 

Meanwhile, on May 27th, 1767, d’Aubeterre wrote! back 
re-echoing the sentiments of his chief, and agreeing that to 
suppress the entire Society was the only prudent course for 
the Pope to take, but they must not flatter themselves they 
would bring him to see it, surrounded as he was by persons 
much opposed to the idea, who put scruples into his head 
which he could not solve. He says M. Rezzonico (apparently 
not the Cardinal) had urged the idea on the Pope several 
times, but he had always been badly received. To this letter 
Choiseul replied on June Ist,? suggesting that Torregiani 
should be gained over to the side of the Courts by means of a 
bribe, and authorizing d’Aubeterre to go to the sum of one 
hundred thousand crowns. And on July 8th*® d’Aubeterre 
wrgte back that Torregiani has a private secretary, named the 
Abbate Fantini, and a chamberlain named Benedetti, but that 
they are both fanatical adherents of the Jesuits, and he cannot 
manage to suborn either of them. In other words, money was 
of no avail to gain over Torregiani. D’Aubeterre then opines 
that if the Pope is to be induced to decree the Suppression, it 
must be by threats, it is now for the first time that we hear 
of the brutal proposal which was eventually carried out. 

D’Aubeterre’s suggestion is that, as the Pope will not otherwise 

secularize the Jesuits, it would be best for France to occupy the 
Comtat of Avignon, which might be done on the plea that it 
was bad policy to allow so small a State to exist in the midst 
of a large one, whose tranquillity it disturbed by harbouring 
its enemies, the Jesuits. When the King had occupied the 
territory, he might send the Pope three or four millions of 
crowns out of which he would be able to pay his debts. 

In this way France appears to have taken the initiative, but 
Spain soon began to move. On June 1ogth, Carlos III. wrote to 
Louis XV.,* “I think it would be most useful if the Pope would 
be willing to dissolve the Society entirely,” and he then proposes 
that France and Spain should concert plans together—as the 
scheme would encounter much opposition at Rome. Louis XV. 
wrote back a month later (July 19th) quite falling in with his 


1 Tbid. 2 Danvila, p. 237. 3 Jbid. p. 243. * bid. p. 239. 
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Royal cousin’s proposal. And Carlos III. had already taken 
action, for on June 2oth, 1767, Tanucci wrote to Azara, telling 
him that he had Grimaldi’s orders for Azpuru and Azara to act 
under him in starting negotiations for a Papal Suppression ; he 
then impresses on them the necessity of keeping the matter a 
dead secret, lest the Jesuits should come to hear of it, and 
intrigue to prevent it. Another letter, written by Roda to 
Tanucci on August 4th,? explains to us what kind of intrigues 
on the part of the Jesuits were to be feared. The Jesuits’ usual 
method, he says, is to get what is disagreeable to them deferred. 
“They are friends of time, with the aid of which they have 
successfully passed through many difficulties and dangers. All 
the policy of Torregiani has been of this kind: He has, through 
the Nuncio, asked to have sent to the Pope a statement of the 
offences committed by the Jesuits in Spain, promising that if it 
comes His Holiness will take measures which should be 
satisfactory to the King, and would correct the vices and 
defects of the Jesuits. But, says Roda, if the King had listened 
to this proposal, they would have made sport of him.” 
Apparently by this last phrase Don Roda meant that they would 
defeat his Majesty’s object, which was to extort the Suppression ; 
and that is not unlikely, for the Holy Father would at once 
have referred the statement sent to him to a proper court of 
inquiry ; nor would such a course, even though it had occasioned 
some delay, have been unreasonable under the circumstances. 
But Don Roda’s letter is valuable evidence just because it 
shows so clearly that the endeavour of the Powers was not to 
procure that justice should be done, but that their own wishes 
should be enforced without reference to their justice or injustice. 

One more letter belonging to this period must be cited as 
evidencing the spirit in which the rulers of Spain thought it 
proper to treat the Holy See. On September 9, 1767, 
d’Aubeterre, writing to Choiseul,® tells him that the Spanish 
agents have been making researches into the history of the two 
States of Castro and Ronciglione, which were anciently depen- 
dencies of the Duchy of Parma. It has been explained above 
under what tenure the Duchy of Parma was originally granted 
by Paul III. to the Farnese family. The Duchies of Castro 
and Ronciglione had been included in that grant, but having 
become involved in debt by the misgovernment of the Dukes, 
they were taken back by the Holy See in the days of Duke 

1 Jbid. p. 240. 2 Jbid. p. 246. 3 Theiner, /dzd. p. 121. 
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Ranuccio II.,in 1649. There was indeed a right of redemp- 
tion within the space of eight years preserved to the Dukes, 
but as the redemption money was never offered till the 
eight years were up or even afterwards, the right accruing 
to the Holy See from its purchase became absolute, and had 
not been disputed since. What d’Aubeterre’s allusion means 
is that the Spanish Ministers were excogitating a pretext of 
coercing the Pope by a threat that the Duke of Parma would 
otherwise claim the restoration of those two Duchies. As the 
territory involved had its frontiers not more than thirty miles 
from the city of Rome, such a claim would have been as 
harassing to the Popes .as it would have been unscrupulous in 
the aggressors. And this idea of aggression, be it remarked, 
was conceived several months before the issue of the Monitorium. 

Portugal was also beginning to work for the same end, 
though, having broken off relations with the Holy See for some 
years, it was only possible for her to act through the other 
Powers. A letter, dated July 14th, 1767,1 from M. de Semonis, 
the French Minister at Lisbon, informs Choiseul of the policy 
which d’Oeyras (z.e., Pombal) wished to see adopted. De Semonis 
had had a conversation with him, and reports that he desired 
an accord between France, Spain, and Portugal, in demanding 
the abolition of the Society and the substitution of another 
Secretary of State in place of Torregiani, and proposed that the 
Pope should be told that if he refused these demands, the three 
Powers would convoke a General Council, in arranging for 
which they would address their communications, not to 
Clement XIII., but to the Holy See—that is, they were to 
depose Clement XIII. The more polished Frenchman did not 
take to d’Oeyras’s brutal methods, and replied that the affair 
was one of great ‘delicacy, and, as the reigning Pope was so 
aged, it might be better for Portugal to have recourse to a 
National Council for the determination of occurrent ecclesi- 
astical questions, and hope that the next Pope would prove 
more satisfactory. To this d’Oeyras objected that he had no 
trust in the Bishops of his country—an interesting admission 
that his measures were disapproved of. 


These citations prove plainly enough that at that early date 
after the Spanish expulsion the three Courts were bent on 
obtaining a Papal Suppression, and that it was by the force of 
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their threats rather than of their proofs that they hoped to 
get the Pope to comply with their desires. But with the 
autumn of 1767, their campaign entered on a new stage, and 
produced documents which afford us a further insight into the 
character of their strategy. On September 23rd Don Aires de 
la Mello, the Portuguese Minister at Madrid, made a formal 
communication to Grimaldi, at the time Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Madrid, assuring him that his Faithful Majesty 
felt the importance of their working together in their endeavour 
to obtain a Papal Suppression, and proposing a plan of action. 
This plan of action was explained in a despatch from d’Oeyras 
to Aires de la Mello, in which it is described as being that 
which the Portuguese Procurator General Had recommended. 
A copy of the despatch was communicated to Grimaldi by 
Aires de la Mello along with his own covering letter. 

The despatch had two parts, of which the first formulated 
the reasons! which should constrain the Courts to apply for a 
Papal Suppression. These reasons were four in number: 
(1) the disquietude caused by the Society in the kingdoms 
entrusted to the charge of the three Powers ; (2) the despotism 
it exercised over the Curia, whilst it barred the access to the 
Holy Father of those who would give him sound advice and 
information ; (3) the shocking principles of the Society in regard 
to Tyrannicide, so incompatible with the security of the lives of 
Royal personages, and the singular skill it showed in halluci- 
nating ill-instructed persons, and converting them into adherents 
and instruments; (4) the favourable opportunity for common 
action then offered to the Powers who were at peace with one 
another. 

The second part of the despatch discusses the best method 
of dealing with the Holy See. It shows some advance on the 
crude plans broached by d’Oeyras to de Semonis three months 
previously, but still bears the stamp of its author's brutality. 
Three plans are proposed, of which the first is for the Powers 
to withdraw their Ambassadors from Rome, to forbid their 
subjects all intercourse with the Holy See, and in this manner 
to cut off the pecuniary supplies on which the Holy See 
depended. It was the plan which Portugal had been following 
since 1759, and amounted to a state of schism. Pombal 
probably did not object much to that, but he had come to 
realize that the withdrawal of Almada from the Vatican cut 
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both ways. Hence he now decides against the first proposition 
on the ground that it deprives the Pope of the one means he 
had of obtaining sound information and advice. 

The second proposition of the despatch was that a General 
Council should be summoned by the three Sovereigns, who in 
so doing would be supported by the examples of Theodosius, 
Otho, Louis of Bavaria, and others. This is what d’Oeyras had 
suggested to Choiseul through M.de Semonis, but reflection 
had apparently convinced him that it might have an effect 
quite contrary to his wishes. Hence he now decides against the 
proposition on the ground that it would involve too long 
delays, and besides would be unsuitable, as the suppression of 
a Religious Order was a matter not for a General Council, but 
for the Pope, who should be ready to decree it even on less 
grounds than were afforded by three powerful Sovereigns each 
declaring the Society to be a danger to the security of his 
Royal person, his kingdom, and his subjects. 

If, however, the Pope refused to yield to these reasonable 
considerations, there remained only the “ way of fact” (via fact ), 
which was the third proposition of the despatch. War must be 
declared against the Pope as a temporal prince, and his territories 
invaded. This had been done on former occasions, and theo- 
logians like Melchior Cano had maintained its lawfulness. The 
casus belli would be that the Pope was allowing the General of 
the Jesuits and his colleagues to use the Pontifical territory 
as a basis for their machinations against the complaining 
Sovereigns, and he should be told that by invading his States 
to put a stop to the evil they were not failing in respect to his 
august dignity, but merely recalling him to the observance of 
his duty. 

Carlos III. referred these propositions from Lisbon to his 
Extraordinary Council on October 18th, and the Council received 
and adopted the report of its Fiscals, Campomanes and Mofiino, 
on November 30th, in a Consulta, which is the longest and most 
elaborate of those published by Danvila. 

The Fiscals thoroughly fell in with the idea of a combined 
movement on the part of the three Crowns, in advising which 
they followed the same main divisions as d’Oeyras, giving 
reasons for demanding a Papal Suppression and proposals as 
to the means by which it should be extorted from the Pope. 
In giving these reasons, they make what we must take to be 
a compromising admission. They say, “It is to be supposed that 
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many of the causes which have obliged the three Sovereigns 
to expel the members of that Society from their dominions will 
have no cogency whatever at Rome,” and they enumerate the 
following as instances—that the Jesuits have stirred up discords 
on ecclesiastical questions with the object of disputing the 
native authority of the Bishops; have disturbed the cloisters 
of nuns with the object of withdrawing them from the 
obedience of their religious Superiors; have invaded and 
usurped sovereignties (they mean, in the colonies) with the 
object of accumulating riches to aid them in withstanding their 
own Princes; have accumulated privileges with the object 
of making themselves independent in all States; have con- 
trived plots with the object of establishing’ their domination 
over civil Governments ; have introduced new devotions with 
the object of alienating the faithful from their active pastors ; 
have maintained the indirect temporal power of the Pope over 
Kings and his right to depose them, to absolve subjects from 
their allegiance, and to authorize other Sovereigns to invade 
their territories ; and have derived from this supposed power 
of the Pope over Kings their pernicious doctrine of Tyrannicide. 
All these Jesuit methods and principles, the Fiscals urge, are 
viewed with favour by the Curia, and they name particularly the 
case of the Indirect Temporal Sovereignty which, they allege, 
was employed at the instigation of the Jesuits against James I. 
of England by Paul V., against French Sovereigns by other 
Popes, and is even tolerated by the present Pontifical Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the assassination of the King of 
Portugal and the recent tumults in Spain, both of which were 
excited by the Jesuits, and yet have not aroused the indignation 
of the Holy See against them. From all which the Fiscals 
conclude that these Jesuit principles, though abominated by 
every political Government and responsible for so many 
disturbances and so much bloodshed throughout Christendom, 
are viewed with only too much approval by the people who 
surround the Pope; and that the Sovereigns must, in con- 
sequence, look not to him, but to themselves, to root out all 
these crying abuses. 

There are those, no doubt, who will readily take this severe 
indictment for unvarnished truth, but saner minds will reflect 
that a Pope’s counsellors are not always or of necessity irre- 
deemable villains, and will conclude that the Consulta is only 
giving a highly-coloured ex parte representation of matters 
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possibly susceptible of a much more innocent interpretation. 
Particularly may they conclude thus, if they recollect the terms 
of praise in which the moral influence of the Society was 
appreciated in that very decade by the French Bishops in their 
Assemblies, and by so many other Bishops from various 
countries, Spain included, before and after the publication 
of the Apostolicum ; when, too, they note, on the other hand, 
how distrustful d’Oeyras felt as to the possible verdict 
of a General Council. Another conclusion to which this 
Consulta points bears still more closely on the subject of the 
present article. Seeing, the Fiscals contend, that the Pope and 
his Curia are in sympathy with the teaching and practice 
of the Jesuits, the Sovereigns must rely, not on him, but on 
themselves for the removal of such abominable abuses. In 
other words, the Fiscals and the Extraordinary Council here 
make a formal acknowledgment that they have no intention of 
letting the Jesuit question be judged by the Pope, but mean 
to coerce him into lending his spiritual authority to execute 
what they themselves have decided. 

Let us now return to the text of the Consulta of November 
30th. Having concluded that the Sovereigns must themselves 
deal with the Jesuit question, it sets down five reasons as 
requiring them to force on a total Suppression. These are 
(1) the unity in action of the Jesuit body, which in all parts 
holds the same language and evinces the same propensities ; 
(2) their impenitence and obstinacy, evidenced by persistence in 
courses once taken up ; (3) their incorrigibility ; (4) their hopes 
of returning to the countries from which they have been expelled, 
which keep alive the dissensions between their friends and foes ; 
(5) the favourable nature of the present opportunity, when the 
Courts are united and their people have had recent experience 
of the harm the Jesuits cando. We need not dwell on these 
reasons, which offer nothing fresh for our consideration, and can 
pass at once to the practical means for obtaining the Sup- 
pression which the Fiscals recommend. 

First, they agree with the Court of Lisbon in rejecting the 
idea of a General Council. There are, they say, so many 
Cardinals and Bishops under Jesuit influence, and these would 
be able to control a General Council; moreover, a General 
Council could not extinguish the Society without having first 
instituted a formal process of inquiry into its conduct, and 
such a process would be dangerous (apparently because it would 
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probably end in a verdict of acquittal). Secondly, they reject 
also the idea of National or Provincial Councils, because these 
also might terminate undesirably, as happened over the question 
of the dissolution of the Templars, when the National Councils 
in England and Spain reported in their favour. 

Having rejected these two proposals, they next make three 
positive suggestions. Although Local Councils are undesirable, 
they think it would be an excellent thing if the Kings of Spain 
and Portugal would order the Bishops of their respective 
kingdoms to address to the Pope united solicitations for the 
extinction of the Society, as being prejudicial to their own 
authority and the public tranquillity. And it is naively sug- 
gested that each Bishop could thus make his own reflections 
separately [? on the probable consequences to himself if he 
resisted the royal order], and the danger would be obviated of 
allowing them to talk the matter over in common. Secondly, 
they recommend that some men of learning and reputation 
should be set to write treatises in exposition and approval of the 
motives for the Suppression, and that the Governments should 
provide them with facts suited to this purpose. Thirdly, they 
recommend that the endeavour should be made to induce as 
many as possible of the other Sovereigns to lend their influence. 
They anticipate that the Holy See could not possibly stand out 
against so universal a demand, but they foresee that in many 
countries the Bishops will use their influence to dissuade their 
Sovereigns from so acting. They suggest, however, that the 
Sovereigns should be told that their active interposition was 
not required, only their passive support, and that they should 
be allured by a reminder of the large sums of money appli- 
cable to pious purposes which the confiscation of the Jesuit 
possessions might place in their hands. Fourthly, they 
consider the Portuguese proposal to resort to the “way of fact.” 
This they reject as inadvisable, as it might stir up an Italian war, 
as it would be undignified for three great Sovereigns to wage 
war on the ruler of a petty sovereignty like the Pope’s, as it 
would scandalize their subjects to see them marching armies 
against the Father of the Faithful; and finally, because it did 
not seem needful, in view of Clement XIII.’s advanced age. 
It would be better, they say, to await his death, and then 
impress upon the Cardinals the risk they would run by electing 
a new Pope who would not consent in good faith to the 
extinction of the Society. 
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The Consulta also reports on two more points which, 
though not expressly contained in the Portuguese despatch, 
were being considered by the Courts at the time. One was 
that the Pope should be called upon to punish the heads of 
the Society as being chiefly responsible for the abuses which 
required its suppression. The Fiscals decided, very discern- 
ingly, that this would not work out at all well. It would give 
the Pope a pretext for claiming to try them by his’ own 
tribunals, which might result in their obtaining a verdict of 
acquittal accompanied by declarations strongly in their favour. 
The other point for consideration was whether the Pope should 
be called on to appoint another Cardinal in place of Torregiani, 
to conduct the negotiations with the Powers. This proposal 
also the Fiscals reject as inadmissible. There were plenty 
of Cardinals with pro-Jesuit proclivities at Rome, and they 
might easily get one whom they would like less instead of 
better than Torregiani. Hence, notwithstanding the failure of 
Choiseul’s similar attempt in the previous June, they suggest 
that this Cardinal should be plied with bribes. They say he 
must see that with the death of the Pope his tenure of office 
will cease, and that he would provide better for his own future 
by deserting a lost cause whilst he has so good a chance of 
indemnifying himself for the loss of the supplies he at present 
receives from the Jesuits. The Fiscals piously add their 
regrets that the personnel of the Roman Curia should have 
fallen so low as to be amenable to these mundane inducements, 
but conclude that as such is their way so they must be dealt 
with. The integrity of Torregiani seems, however, to have been 
too much for their base artifice. 

Such are the contents of the important Consulta of 
November 30, 1767, in which the intention of coercing the Pope 
was distinctly avowed, and the best mode of carrying out the 
intention was discussed. It resulted in a draft-scheme of pro- 
cedure for the Courts to follow, which Grimaldi drew up for 
presentation to the Court of Lisbon. This draft was referred 
back to the Extraordinary Council, and the Consulta thence 
resulting suggested some modifications of an_ instructive 
character. As, however, that Consulta was not issued till the 
following March, this will be a convenient resting-place at 
which to terminate the present article. 

S. F. S. 
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The alleged Papal Sanction of the Anglcan 
Liturgy. 


—= 


THE story used to be current among Anglican historians, 
that a Pope in Queen Elizabeth’s time offered to approve the 
Prayer Book, if she would accept his Supremacy. No first-hand 
evidence for the statement was brought forward, and Canon 
Dixon, the latest and highest of Anglican authorities on the 
subject, rejects the story as a “wild rumour.”? It is no longer 
necessary therefore to treat this subject as a matter of con- 
troversy. We may be fully satisfied with endeavouring to 
explain what the rumour was, and how it arose. 


The story seems to be first met with in a letter from Father 
Robert Persons, dated November 17, 1580, in which, having 
referred to events of the month of October, he continues : 


She [Elizabeth] sazd to a nobleman that the Pope had written 
to her that he was prepared to approve the whole Protestant Service, 
if she would restore him his title of supreme head of the Church. 
But in these parts there is often talk of this kind of pretended letters.” 


Almost simultaneously with the writing of this letter Persons 
published his Brief Discours why Catholiques refuse to goe to 
Church, which contains the fuller statement : 


That which hath bene geven out (as is sayde by some great men) 
that the Pope, by his letters to her Majestie, did offer to confirme 
the service of England, uppon condition that the Title of Supremacie 


1 R. W. Dixon, History of the Church of England, 1902, vol. v. p. 291, cf. p. 287. 
The epithet, however, is misprinted ‘‘ wide.” Camden and Fuller had thrown doubt 
upon the tradition long before. (Annales, 1625, vol. i. p. 48; Church History, vol. iv. 
P: 309.) 

2 R. Simpson, Campion, p. 174. The Latin text is printed in Theiner’s Anna/s, 
vol. iii. p. 216, from a copy in the Vatican Archives, in which, however, the name of 
the month has been erroneously transcribed as September. Cf. T. G. Law, Vaux’s 
Catechism, Chetham Soc. N.S. 4, p. xvii. 
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might be restored him againe, is impossible to be soe ; soe that, if anye 
such letters come to her Maiestie’s handes, they must needes be fayned 
and false. 


Attempts to answer Father Persons’ Brief Discours were 
made by three Protestant ministers, John Field, William Fulke, 
and Percival Wiborne.2 Field does not, so far as I can see, 
attempt to challenge Persons’ denial of the possible truth of 
Elizabeth’s story. Fulke declares he “had never heard” of it, 
while Wiborne rejoins : 


Whether it be impossible to bee so, that your Pope shoulde offer too 
her Majestye to confirme the Englishe service upon condition to recover 
his supremacie, . . . I leave to the authores that first invented such 
brabbles.® 


These answers afford strong evidence (if any were needed) 
for the non-existence of the letters from the Pope, which 
Queen Elizabeth said she had received. For not only are 
they not produced, but the controversialists say in effect, We 
neither have your letters, nor do we want them. 

This may possibly have irritated the Queen. She was then 
pre-occupied with her courtship by Francis, Duke of Anjou, 
rather anxious to stand well with Catholics, and frequently 
entertained the French Ambassador with romantic statements 
of her good-will towards them, though I have not found in the 
Ambassador's despatches any corroboration of the particular 
form of speech now under discussion. The reason for surmising 
that she was vexed at the doubts thrown upon her statement 
about the Pope, is that our next series of witnesses to her 
words report them in singularly strong and emphatic terms. 

In the year 1606, Sir William Coke publicly asserted, “as 
I have faith in God and man,” that Pius V., before excom- 


1 J. Howlet (z.e., R. Persons), Brief Discours, p. 59. This and the following 
passages are printed in full in E. E. Estcourt, Anglican Ordinations, 1873, p. 363, &c. 

2 J. Field, 4 Caveat for Parsons’ Howlet ; W. Fulke, A briefe confutation of a 
Popish discourse by J. Howlet, 1581, f. 564. ; P.W., A check or reproofe of M. Howlet’s 
untimely shreeking, 1581, sig. Yy. 2. Estcourt, pp. 364, 365. 

3 Estcourt, p. 364. 

4 Record Office, Bashet’s Transcripts, for May 29, July 26, October 29, 1579 ; 
and especially August 30, 1580, when she said that she ‘‘ne veult point forcer [les 
catholicques] en leur conscience, mais bien de vivre selon les loix et institutions 
faictes depuis qu’elle est royne. A la fin ladicte dame, ne voulant de sa naturelle 
inclination que toute amitié aux dictz catholicques, trouve aussi quilz sont de ces 
meilleurs subjects.” On May 29, 1579, the Ambassador said of Anglican prayers, 
‘*Tls sont toutefoys avec beaucoup de sérémonyes de nostre esglise.” 
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municating the Queen, wrote to ask her if she would accept 
from him “the Bible, and Booke of Divine Service as is now 
used amongst us, ... which her Majesty denying to do, she 
was presently [7.e., immediately] excommunicated. ... This 
... I have oftentimes heard avowed by the late Queen’s own 
words.” 

In 1613, with a purpose to be noticed later, Robert Abbot, 
afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, wrote : 


Coke was mistaken in saying Pius V. when he ought to have said 
Paul IV., who was Pope at the time Q. Eliz. commenced her reign. 
But the letter itself is well known amongst us, as a subject often brought 
forward in Parliament, and mentioned by the Queen herself, and even 
acknowledged by . . . Sir Thomas Tresham at the time of the Spanish 
Armada. . . . /¢ was mentioned. also in sermons in the Queen’s presence, 
with an appeal to her as vouching for it.” 


We have therefore several independent witnesses, Persons, 
the Court preachers, Coke and Abbot, all vouching for the fact 
that the story comes from Elizabeth herself. Their evidence 
is quite credible in itself, and their concurrent testimony is 
unanswerable. It exactly agrees with what we otherwise hear 
about the Queen’s affirmations. There is no need here to 
recapitulate the various hard things that have been said, even by 
Elizabeth’s friends and admirers, of her veracity. Everyone now- 
a-days admits that a statement which was splendidly bold, and 
only remotely connected with facts, was not only not repugnant 
to her, but was rather to be expected from that strange woman. 
Coke’s version is especially admirable. To tell such a story of 
the strict St. Pius V., to give it as the cause of the excommuni- 
cation, these are magnificent conceptions, just in keeping with 
those rhapsodical hyperboles, which the worshippers of Tudor 
Sovereigns made use of in church not less than at court. 

The story now passed into the hands of the controversialists, 
of whom the earliest and most able were Bishops Launcelot 
Andrewes and Robert Abbot. It will not be possible or 


1 Estcourt, p. 355. Coke’s Charge was indeed called in (13 October, 1607. R.O. 
Dom. James I, xxvi. No. 48) as having been incorrectly reported. But the testimony 
of Robert Abbot confirms the fact that on this point Coke really spoke in the sense 
which is here set forth. 

2 Quoted by Estcourt, p. 357, who, however, gives no precise reference. I 
presume that he refers to the fifth and sixth chapters of Abbot’s Amtz/ogia, which 
discuss the theme of recusancy, but I do not hit upon the exact place. Sir Thomas 


different tenor from that here described. 
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profitable to investigate their work in detail here. They used 
the story as material for controversy, but destroyed its historical 
value. That is to say, instead of standing by the authority on 
which the story is founded, which is the chief duty of the 
historian, they were interested in altering its details so as to 
avoid the inconvenience of its inverisimilitude. They changed 
the name of the Pope, who was said to have written the letter, 
first to Paul IV., then to Pius IV. They dropped the con- 
nection with the excommunication. Abbot, moreover, in the 
quotation above cited, maintained that the Pope’s letter to the 
Queen “is well known amongst us.” 

Controversially speaking, this was indiscreet, for every 
thinking person would say, If you have this “well-known 
letter,’ why do you not publish it? Camden, with a true 
historian’s instincts, perceived this, and printed the very con- 
ciliatory letter from Pius IV. to Elizabeth, which the Abbate 
Parpaglia would have presented in person had he been admitted 
to England. But in this the Pope, far from approving the 
Ehglish liturgy, had exhorted the Queen to repent of her 
schism and to return to the unity of the Church. 


We again and again exhort you . . . that rejecting evil councillors, 
you would take the fear of God in counsel with you. . . . Return into 
the bosom of the Church, and we shall be ready to receive you with the 
same love, honour, and rejoicing that the father in the Gospel did his 
son returning to him.! 


As for the “ report” about the proposed Papal sanction for 
the Prayer Book, Camden knows of no authority for it, and 
somewhat contemptuously refuses “to indulge in guesswork 
with the common ruck of history makers.”* 

There is no need to consult subsequent controversialists, 
some of whom, even in our own day, have sought to defend 
the story without producing any new historical evidence for 
it. It will be more profitable to return and see what possible 
basis of fact Elizabeth could have had in mind in making her 
statements. 


If, then, we go back to the time of the excommunication, 
we find that shortly after it, that is,on June the 2Ist, 1571, 
Walsingham, while treating with Catherine de Medicis about 


1 Estcourt, p. 358. 
2 Annales, vol. i. p. 49. 
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Elizabeth’s proposed marriage with Henry, Duke of Anjou, told 
her that there would be no reason for him to turn Protestant at 
once. 


{Let him] content himself with the form of our prayers, whereof 
I showed her I had delivered a copy unto Monsieur de Foix, which 
form of prayer, madam (quoth I), the Pope, as J am informed, would 
have by Council confirmed as Catholic, so the Queen my mistress 
would have acknowledged tiie same as received from him. [Opposite 
the phrase, which has been italicized, stands the marginal note:] “An 
offer made by the Cardinal of Lorraine, as Sir Nicholas Throckmorton 
showed me.”? 


Here we see a far better clue to the evolution of the legend, 
than is offered by guesswork based on the letter of Parpaglia. 
It is true that Walsingham’s story is far from substantiating 
Elizabeth’s, for the Pope is not said to have made any offers at 
all. On the other hand, the Queen’s courtier is certainly pre- 
paring the way for his mistress, and he is perhaps telling the 
truth. We are now only considering a string of statements 
made by three unscrupulous politicians. We have Walsingham 
quoting Throckmorton for the diplomatic overtures made by 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, in his pre-Tridentine period. 

No one will say of this, as Persons did of the other story, 
“It is impossible that it should be so.” This story is certainly 
possible. But is it also true? A review of the actual negotiations 
which passed between Throckmorton and the Cardinal throws 
great doubt upon it. The history is briefly this. 

At the end of the year 1560 Haddon’s Latin version of the 
Book of Common Prayer, which had been embellished (if I 
may use the word without offence) with much that might satisfy 
those inclined to Catholicism, began to circulate abroad. 
Mr. Dixon believes, apparently with reason, that this was the 
volume which made such a good impression in France. 
Certainly the opportunists at the French Court were at that 
time not slow to make use of Elizabeth’s religious compromise, 
in order to repress, or excite, as occasion required, the various 
religious extremists between whom they desired to hold the 
balance. The Cardinal of Lorraine quoted the example of 
Protestant England as an excuse for rejecting the demands 


1R.O. S.P. Foreign, 21 June, 1571; Calendar, p. 477; Father S. Smith, 
Rome's Witness against Anglican Orders, p. 72. 1 do not think that anything depends 
on the handwriting of the marginal note. 
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of Protestant France! while the French King demanded 
reforms from the Pope in a remonstrance, “not very discrepant 
from the Queen’s formula in England.”? Paul de Foix, 
the French Ambassador to England, whose religious vagaries 
were characteristic of that changeable age, “liked the form 
of religion used in England, and intended to exhibit the 
book, which he brought with him (translated into French) to 
the Queen Mother,” &c. In fine, the issue of the conflict 
between Catholics and Protestants, after the conferences at 
Poissy (August, 1561), was so uncertain, that Throckmorton 
could write (21 December, 1561) that, 


as the formulary of the Church of England is better allowed of the 
Papists, and less repugnant to them than that of Geneva, or any form 
used in Germany, he perceives that the English Order will have more 
suffrages when the matter shall come in question than any other.® 


Here Throckmorton is making on his own authority almost 
the same conjecture, for which he is afterwards said to have 
had the authority of the Cardinal of Lorraine. But if he had 
really had that authority, he would surely have mentioned it in 
one or other of his many letters written at this crisis. This, 
however, he never did. 

Yet it is also possible that the Cardinal did then use some 
diplomatic speeches about Anglicanism, which might somehow 
be made to look like an approbation of it, for Sir James Stuart 
of Doune, called Lord St.Colme, returning from France to 
Scotland at this very time, brought back the “report,” that the 
Cardinal had advised Mary Stuart to turn Anglican* The 
falsity of this rumour, as far as its substance is concerned, is 
easily proved by contemporary letters.° But the Cardinal 
temporized frequently at this crisis, and may have given some 
occasion for Sir James Stuart’s story, and if so, then for 
Walsingham’s also. Though the probabilities are against it, 
the possibility cannot be denied. 


1 Foreign Calendar, 1561, 1562, nn. 618, 833. 

2 Jbid. n. 789 (7). The phrase is Throckmorton’s, 

3 Jbid. n. 751 (10). 

4 Jbid. nn. 855 (1), 883 (2). Throckmorton and Stuart are not necessarily inde- 
pendent witnesses. (/éid. n. 789.) 

5 The Cardinal certainly desired at this very time to marry his niece to a Catholic. 
See Cardinal Commendone’s letters in my Papal Negotiations with Queen Mary, 


p. 87. 
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The end of our inquiry thus gives us a far more plausible 
account of the rise of the legend, than was proposed by the 
controversialists of the seventeenth century and their latter-day 
imitators. But the legendary character of the whole is also 
shown to demonstration. The story really rests on a bold 
assertion of Queen Elizabeth, who, however, was not using the 
language of pure myth, but spoke with some recollection of a 
certain conciliatory letter from the Pope, and some compli- 
mentary speeches of a French Cardinal. Her joining the two 
together is the more intelligible, when we remember that the 
letter and the speech were more or less contemporary. 


J. H. POLLEN. 














Alan de Rupe and his Indulgence of 
60,000 Years. 


——=>——_ 


A REPLY TO FATHER LESCHER, O.P. 


CONTROVERSY, whether with friend or foe, is nearly always 
unsatisfactory, and it is apt to prove more than usually 
unsatisfactory if either side happens to be lacking in that 
sense of responsibility which a proper consideration for 
opponents entails. If an anonymous writer in the Rock 
makes incorrect statements of fact, or if he gravely mis- 
represents my argument, or if he imputes unworthy motives 
for my actions, I have no difficulty in meeting him with a 
contradiction in uncompromising terms. But if an adversary, 
whose character and office entitle him to the same respect 
as I claim for myself, should heedlessly do any of these things, 
the position at once becomes very delicate. The more serious 
and more frequent are such lapses from a high standard of 
mutual consideration, the more difficult it is to reply to them 
without giving to the onlooker, at least the impression of 
undignified wrangling, a judgment which, in nine cases out 
of ten, is impartially extended to both parties in the dispute. 
Under such circumstances the wisest course seems to be to 
take an early opportunity of declining further controversy. 
There are difficulties no doubt in so doing, and silence may 
be construed preter intentionem into a slight upon one’s opponent, 
but supposing the case to have once been adequately stated, 
and no new evidence to have been produced, it seems best to 
leave the matter to the decision of that small minority who 
are interested enough or fair-minded enough to read both sides 
and weigh the arguments impartially. 

Such, at any rate, has been the course which, following both 
my own inclination and the judgment of those who have the 
right to advise me, I have thought it best to adopt in regard 
to the critics of my Rosary articles. Practically speaking I 
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have made no attempt to reply to my various assailants, and 
I should not have departed from this policy in the present 
instance if it had not been for the publication of a book 
which, bearing as it does the approbation of a variety of 
censors, and the zmprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, might easily be judged to possess an importance 
which its contents hardly warrant.!_ In this volume the absence 
of reply is so pointedly insisted on as to wear almost the com- 
plexion of a taunt. Thus my critic’s Preface ends with the 
words: , 

As no answer has been attempted, I am justified in putting these 
pages, previously in great part published, before the public interested 
in this question, as a final refutation of the attack on the Rosary 
Tradition. 


Again, in the concluding sentences of the book, silence 
seems to be qualified as “an attitude of obstruction.” 


I arraign them (#.e., those who reject the Dominican view) for what 
they say; I arraign them for what they will not say. They will not 
do the work of sound critics ; they will not answer reasonable objec- 
tions ; they will not argue; they will not refute. To me, personally, 
this attitude of obstruction affords only the real pleasure of a 
conviction that the great Tradition of the Rosary has never yet been, 
and assuredly never will be, in the slightest degree shaken. 


But what perhaps is most likely to strike the casual reader 
is a long passage which here is found at the end of the dis- 
cussion of THE MONTH articles and is headed “Summary of 
the Foregoing,” but which appeared originally as a letter to 
the Universe newspaper, and is reprinted therefrom practically 
unaltered.? 


Some time ago a series of articles was begun in THE MonrtuH attack- 
ing the universal tradition and belief of St. Dominic being Founder of 


1 St. Dominic and the Rosary. By Wilfrid Lescher, O.P. London: Washbourne, 
1902. No copy of this work was forwarded either to THE MONTH or to myself 
personally, I only learned of its existence some months after it had appeared. 

2 One would be interested to know what cause decided Father Lescher to address 
his letter to the Universe. I dare not speculate whether it was because he thought 
that this newspaper appealed to a more intelligent public or whether he found its 
columns more hospitable than those of other Catholic journals. To the Universe 
letter I thought it unnecessary to make anyreply. But a letter in the Universe is one 
thing, and an indictment with the zmprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop is another. 

Shortly before this Father Lescher had said when writing to the Catholic Times: 
“Father Thurston expects to see St. Dominic’s name expunged from the Rosary 
Office. Whose will he substitute for it? Perhaps his own! I grieve to think of 
the disappointment in store for him.” 
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the Rosary. I thought it a duty to the Holy See and the Dominican 
Order to reply. 

Owing to the refusal of Father Thurston to make any further 
remark in answer, I now sum up the controversy in the following con- 
clusions. These relate to plain matters of fact, involving no chance 
of any misunderstanding. I confine myself to Alanus de Rupe, who 
was made the centre of the attack. 

1. The writer in THE MontH impeached Alanus’s veracity on the 
ground that he had issued and made public ‘“‘a preposterous Indul- 
gence.” 

I wrote and pointed out to him, privately, that this Indulgence was 
granted by Innocent VIII. in the Bull Splendor paterne glorie. Also 
that it was not contained in my Edition of Alanus (1500). Therefore 
his accusation was in both ways at least exaggerated. He replied that 
he would “look it up.” I have heard nothing since. 


I should be glad to quote the whole document, but lack 
of space requires me to confine myself to the last heading: 


8. I declare that this article against Alanus in THE Month for March 
contains hardly one single true statement against him, from beginning 
to end. 

I make these remarks not to continue but to close the controversy. 
They involve questions of plain fact, and may be taken as established 
and proved conclusions. 


If, then, I return to the uninviting topic of Alan de Rupe, 
I think that the reader will understand that it is not of my own 
wish or desire, but because Father Lescher will have it so. He 
further selects this battle-ground, by stating in his Preface that 
“the case of Alanus de Rupe may be particularly pointed out 
as an instance of defence which has not been in any way 
shaken.”! Let us begin, then, by recalling exactly what I have 
said regarding Alan. My opponent, in his first pamphlet, 
referred to the “hatred and abuse” which I had heaped upon 
his venerable name. He still speaks as if my “ hostility ” passed 
all measure. As a matter of fact, however, much as I may 
have thought him misguided, I have never questioned Alan’s 
fervent piety or his good faith, and I have described him as 


1 Father Lescher goes on to say that the late Bishop Brownlow wrote to thank 
him for his ‘‘ vigorous defence of Alanus de Rupe,” adding that it seemed to him 
‘‘unanswerable.” Unfortunately we cannot now ask his much-regretted lordship 
how far he had acquainted himself with the attack as well as the defence, how far 
he had verified Father Lescher’s statements of fact, or how far he was merely using 
courteous terms of acknowledgment for a presentation copy. 
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a learned and eloquent man.!. On the other hand, I have 
(i.) stated that he was the victim of “the most astounding 
hallucinations ;” (ii.) that his extravagances as a theologian 
were technically “scandalous;” (iii.) failing a better solution, 
I have suggested that he had been imposed upon by a forgery ; 
and (iv.) I have declared him the author of a “preposterous 
Indulgence.” Strong as some of these expressions may seem, 
they are not in excess of the facts. But it was important to 
state the truth plainly, for Alan, as the evidence overwhelmingly 
shows,’ was the first to conceive the idea and to proclaim it 
aloud that St. Dominic instituted, or rather restored, the devo- 
tion of the Rosary. 

That Dominican writers should speak very tenderly of 
Alan is natural enough. His extraordinary success in propa- 
gating the Rosary Confraternity is commemorated in their 
Breviary, and he is styled Beatus Alanus in the Martyrologium 
of the Order. Even Echard, the author of the great Dominican 
bibliography, while condemning his visions without reserve 
as utterly irreconcilable with the facts of history,’ excuses these 
marvellous stories as the pious musings (meditationes) or 
parables of an oratorical imagination, and as designed only 
to enliven his sermons. But we may ask, Is it customary for 
a right thinking man, after narrating such “parables,” knowing 
them all the while to be only parables, to swear a solemn oath 
of their accuracy, invoking damnation upon his soul, if he 
swerved in the least from the exact truth?* We must neces- 
sarily conclude that Alan believed what he said, and if he 
believed these stories he was subject to some prodigious halluci- 
nation. Hence we find that non-Dominican writers, accepting 
Echard’s facts, are much more outspoken. Let me quote the 
judgment upon Alan inserted before the year 1740 in the Grande 


1 THE MoNntTH, November, 1900, p. 620; March, 1901, p. 287. Father 
Walsh, O.P., Professor at Maynooth, the author of a series of replies to my 
articles, which appeared in the /vish Rosary, seems to have persuaded himself 
that in my November article, p. 527, I have made some extraordinary imputation 
upon Alan’s moral character. My only imputation is that his visions were 
delusions, a conclusion which, I think, I fully justified in the following March. That 
there was something unhealthy in the tone of Alan’s mind, I certainly believe, but 
I have never for a moment thought, much less insinuated, that he was immoral or 
hypocritical. 

2 See THE MontH, March, 1901, pp. 297, seq. 

3 I need not of course repeat here the facts which have already been fully given in 
my article, March, 1901, see especially p. 293. 

4 THE MONTH, March, 1901, pp. 294, 300, and see below in the present article. 
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Dictionnaire of the Abbé Moréri, a work begun and completed 
by ecclesiastics and anterior to the Bollandist criticisms. It 
will be seen that the point of view of my articles is not in the 
least new. 


Il est nécessaire d’ avertir que dans toutes les narrations d’Alain, 
il n’y a rien qui mérite le moindre créance. Tout ce qu'il dit de 
St. Dominique, de ses compagnons, de ses miracles, est contraire A ce 
qu’on en lit dans les meilleurs auteurs: il a imaginé des gens qui ne 
furent jamais, il a attribué & ceux qui ont existé véritablement, des 
choses qui ne leur conviennent pas, et dans ses transports il lui a 
échappé des choses qui paroissent méme contraires & la foi.’ 


Or let me turn to one of the newest Lives of St. Dominic, 
that by M. Jean Guiraud, which has appeared in the series 
Les Saints. Father Lescher classes it with THE MONTH 
articles and devotes a special chapter to it, declaring it to be 
“an insidious attack upon the Rosary tradition.” Speaking 
of Alan de Rupe, this new author declares that Alan “attempted 
to write the Life of St. Dominic from his own revelations. 
Proceeding in this singular manner, he wrote a narrative almost 
entirely fabulous, which has had unfortunately too much credit 
with pious souls.” One would conclude from Father Lescher’s 
tone that M. Guiraud was hardly a Christian and was at any 
rate a fierce antagonist of the Dominican Order. As a matter 
of fact he is not only a distinguished pupil of the Ecole 
Francaise de Rome, but was collaborating with one of the 
most eminent of modern Dominicans, the late Pére Balme, in 
editing various documents of the Friars Preachers. Indeed, 
though the many distinguished historical students of the Order 
in the present day, men like Pere Denifle and Pére Balme, 
studiously refrain from expressing any opinion upon Alan de 
Rupe, I venture to say that there is not one of them who 
would support Father Lescher in his championship of Alan’s 
credibility. Much less would they agree with him in 
throwing doubt on Echard’s verdict that John de Monte 
and Thomas de Templo were the figments of Alan’s brain. 


1 Moréri, Dictionnaire Historique, s.v. Alain de la Roche. 

2 M. Guiraud refuses to discuss the origin of the Rosary, and declares at the foot 
of the page that since the time of the Bollandists the tradition is more and more 
contested. To which Father Lescher replies that he was ‘‘ never more convinced of 
its perfect truth than in reading the smart, impertinent note in which M. Guiraud 
extinguishes all the biographers of the Saint for hundreds of years.” 
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If I am wrong in this assumption it ought to be quite easy 
to refute me.? 

I have spoken at the outset of this article of the difficult 
position in which one may find oneself placed by the reckless- 
ness of a controversial opponent whom one would gladly treat 
with all respect and consideration. Father Lescher’s chapter on 
Alan de Rupe provides an example in point. So long as a 
critic is merely hazarding assertions on his own responsibility 
one can possess one’s soul in patience, but it is hard to find 
courteous terms which are emphatic enough to express one’s 
dissent, when the same writer goes on to declare that the truth 
of these wild assertions is fully admitted in the article he is 
criticizing. In the present case the misrepresentation in one 
particular instance is really very serious. The accusation of 
extravagance and credulity which I have levelled against Alan 
de Rupe is necessarily based almost entirely on his writings. 
When, therefore, my critic, speaking presumably with the 
gravity befitting his priestly character, cuts the ground from 
under my feet with such a passage as the following, he is 
likely to produce a notable impression upon those to whom it 
naturally does not occur to doubt his word. 


The reader may be surprised to find that the first principle, the 
foundation of this attack, is somewhat uncertain and unstable. Alanus 
wrote nothing! He published no book, he left no manuscript, or 
even notes. All that we have is the work of his friends and disciples 
who committed his words to writing from memory. This fact, which 


1 It is a very instructive thing to compare Father Lescher’s utterances with those 
of the Dominican Professor who criticized me in the /rish Rosary. The latter, for 
instance, declares Anthony Sers’ will a forgery. Father Lescher is deeply pained and 
still maintains its genuineness. In the particular matter discussed above Father 
Walsh again declares: ‘‘ With regard to these visions we may say at once that we 
have not the slightest belief in them. Echard, Lacordaire, Danzas, and many other 
Dominicans dismiss them as idle fables.” That is all I contended for; but Alan’s 
writings and sermons were full of these visions, and hence it seems to me that I am 
justified in calling him deluded. Father Walsh goes on to say: ‘‘We have every 
reason to think that Alan’s ‘visions’ belong to the same category as his assertions, 
viz., that the Rosary was revealed to the Fathers of the desert, that Venerable Bede 
restored it after it had fallen into oblivion, and that St. Bernard developed it into 
something like its present form! Neither the Popes nor the Dominican Order have 
ever paid any heed to these fancies.” (/rish Rosary, August, 1902, p. 532.) I infer 
that the writer of this does not dispute that the Sponsus Novellus and Coppenstein’s 
Alanus Redivivus really reflect faithfully the mind of Alan. But this is not the 
line taken by his brother Dominican, Father Lescher, who, as noted above, sums up 
the controversy in the words: ‘‘I declare that this article against Alanus in THE 
MonTH for March, contains hardly one true statement against him from beginning 
to end.” 
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Tue MowntH writer fully acknowledges, must cause uneasiness to any 
opponent prepared to hear Alanus denounced and his account of the 
Rosary discredited. 


In Father Lescher’s original pamphlet this passage is further 
emphasized by a burlesque dialogue in which I am represented 
as replying thus to an inquiring pupil : 


Pupil. What works, please, sir, did he (Alanus) write ? 

Master. He wrote none. 

Pupil (slightly staggered). I thought you spoke of his works. You 
mean his manuscripts, I suppose, and notes? 

Master. No, I do not; he left no manuscripts, and no notes. 

Pupil. Then how came the works to be called his ? 

Master. His friends wrote them. .. . 


Now I have never made such statements, nor said anything 
that could justify such an inference. If I had, I should only 
have proved my ignorance of the whole subject. Most 
assuredly Alan left works behind him in manuscript, though it 
would seem that these manuscripts have not been preserved to 
our times.2 He himself tells us that the Compendium was a 
synopsis reluctantly made by him from the “very great work” 
he had already written on the Rosary. Similarly, there is not 
the least doubt that we have the Afo/ogza as he wrote it. If, in 
my wish to deal fairly with my opponents, and to state my 
impressions faithfully, I have gratuitously suggested that “much” 
of what we possess was probably taken down from his sermons 
(I have never said written from memory), I am, on the other 
hand, quite positive that many things in the Sponsus Novellus, 


1 It will be best to quote my exact words. ‘‘ Although,” I wrote, ‘‘none of 
Alan’s lucubrations seem to have been printed in his lifetime, although nothing of his 
has apparently survived in manuscript, and although, as I believe, much of what we 
possess was taken down originally by others as notes from his spoken discourses, as 
happened also in the case of Savonarola, and was never committed to writing by 
himself, still it seems to me practically certain that the miscellaneous contents of the 
book, which for brevity’s sake I have more than once referred to as the Sponsus 
Novellus, printed in Sweden in 1498, are, as they profess to be, the genuine utterances 
of Alan.” So far as Father Lescher is concerned, I cannot understand his meaning. 
On p. 82 he declares, ‘‘It is a plain and notorious fact that Alan wrote nothing 
himself ;” on pp. 53 and 56 he insists that Alan wrote the Compendium as his ‘‘ last 
and mature work,” “in a calm and measured style.” The one thing we do know 
about the Compendium is what the Preface tells us, z.¢., that it was a mere summary 
of answers to questions most commonly asked. Of the Afology to Ferric, we know 
the exact date and circumstances of its production. See Echard. 

2 I was wrong, however, in suggesting that ‘‘ nothing of Alan’s” has survived in 
manuscript. I have since found a Commentary of his on the Rule of St. Augustine 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
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and those the most important, were penned by himself and 
printed exactly as he wrote them. The “Seventy Revelations,” 
in particular, could never have been preached in public, and 
it is incredible that any one could have forged them mali- 
ciously and given them to Alan’s austere Carthusian friends 
to print. 

And here occurs a suitable opportunity for indicating once 
more, as briefly as may be, the overwhelming evidence which 
compels us to accept the Spousus Novellus as in all substantial 
respects the authentic work of Alan de Rupe. First, it bears his 
name on the title-page, and various headings repeat it, mentioning 
with regard to certain documents that the text was reproduced 
exactly from papers which he had written. Secondly, it was 
both printed and reprinted while his most intimate friends were 
still living. Thirdly, both in its tone, substance, and phrase- 
ology, it exhibits a close agreement with his undisputed works.! 
Fourthly, no one but Father Lescher, so far as I know, has ever 
doubted its authenticity. If Pere Danzas seems to question 
the genuineness of Coppenstein’s expurgated reprint, A/anus 
Redivivus? this is because he was unaware, as he clearly shows, 
of the existence of any such book as the Sfonsus Novellus, from 
which his fellow-Dominican, Father Coppenstein, had derived his 
modified text. Fifthly, modern scholars, such, for instance, as 
M. Léopold Delisle, the director of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
accept the authenticity of the book without question.® 


! It would occupy too much space to develop this point. One tiny peculiarity I 
may note in the frequent use of the word feramplius to begin a sentence, in the sense 
of ‘‘furthermore.” This may be observed in the .Wiracula of the Compendium, in 
the Apologia, and in the stories of the Spomsus Novellus. I might add that the writer 
clearly shows himself to have been absorbed by the subtleties of scholastic theology 
—which is what we should expect of a Professor like Alan. The persistent intro- 
duction of some reference to the Blessed Trinity in every connection, is another 
characteristic of his handiwork. The trait is conspicuous in his MS. commentary on 
the Rule of St. Augustine. 

2 Before Coppenstein printed his 4/anus Redivivus, which appeared first in 1619, 
he compiled a work, De Fraternitatis SS. Rosarii Ortu, Progressu, &c., of which I 
have seen a copy, printed in 1613. In this he cites the Sponsus Novellus, or as he calls 
it, from its fuller title, De Dignitate Psalterii: ‘‘Testem do Beati Alani volumen totum 
De Dignitate Psalterti, ipsiusque apologeticum librum ad Ferricum Tornacensem 
Episcopum ; quo singularum ab sese preedicatarum rerum lateque vulgatarum jussus 
rationem canonice reddit. Liber uterque extat; raro licet exemplo.” Similarly 
the book was clearly known to Father Riera, O.P., who, in his Mare Magnum 
Exemplorum, remarks for instance : ‘‘ Hic aliqua ponam ex pluribus que de B. Alano 
in ejus opere sub nomine Novelli Sponsi ponuntur.” See the Index, s.v. ‘‘ Alanus.” 

3 See M. Delisle’s article in the Azdblzothegue de l’Ecole des Chartes, 1887, 


pp 639, 640. 
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Lastly,’ and this is perhaps as strong a point as any, the 
Sponsus Novellus was printed in the Carthusian Monastery 
of Gripsholm in Sweden, and sundry miscellaneous additions 
at the end show clear traces of Carthusian editing. Now 
we know that Alan de Rupe was very intimate with the 
Carthusians, and his last fatal sickness came upon him when 
he was on a visit to a Carthusian monastery. Would Father 
Lescher, I wonder, wish to suggest that these Carthusians, 
belonging to the austerest and most immaculate Order of the 
Church, tampered with their friend’s notes, and some twenty 
years after his death published under his name extravagances 
which they themselves had fabricated? The suggestion seems 
to me to be preposterous, especially when we know from 
external sources that Alan undoubtedly did make great use 
of visions and marvellous histories in all his preaching and 
that he defends them in his Apology to Bishop Ferric. I have 
already made the suggestion that when at Alan’s death the 
Dominican Superiors specially ordered all his manuscripts to 
be gathered up, the real motive was the wish that they should 
not be circulated or printed without rigorous censorship. 
It seems probable that the Carthusians felt under no obliga- 
tion to comply with such an order. They may easily have 
been in possession of copies of his papers, and twenty years 
afterwards published them in Gripsholm without reference to 
the Dominican Superiors. Regard being had to the nature 
of the work itself, this explanation, if not certain, seems at 
any rate eminently plausible. 

And now, the question of authorship being set at rest, is it 
true, that as my critics declare, I have traduced Alan, and that 
by describing him as “the victim of astounding hallucinations,” 
I have defamed him without cause? Is it true that “the ‘miracles,’ 
are all harmless and most of them beautiful”? I must confess 
that my further acquaintance with Alan’s writings since March, 
1901, has not led me to wish to soften anything I have written 
in my former article. Let me repeat that I make no charge 
against Alan’s sincerity or piety, but one can only defend his 
sincerity at the cost of attributing to him a very extraordinary 
credulity and capacity for self-delusion. I have given some 
illustrations of his visions and “ miracles” in my former article, 


1 Another point that I might have mentioned is the not infrequent reference to 
Britanny in the stories, and in one of them particularly to Dinan. Now Alan was a 
native of Dinan. 
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but they do not form a twentieth part of the examples I might 
have quoted. To say nothing of the gross contradictions 
between Alan’s account of St. Dominic and the known facts 
of his life, let me only recall the story of Alexandra,! whose 
trunkless head, one hundred and fifty days after her decapita- 
tion (note the mystic number of the beads), rose from out the 
well, at St. Dominic’s command, to make its confession. This 
is by no means exceptional in its extravagance, and I repeat 
that it is impossible to take the line that Alan treated these 
things as mere parables or amusing stories. He swore solemnly 
that they were true, and we find that at every turn he appealed 
to the revelations made by our Lady to a certain person whom 
he refused to name, but whom all his Dominican friends and 
contemporaries declared to be Alan himself. Indeed, in reading 
these lengthy accounts the details given are so precise, the facts 
so voluminous, the knowledge so intimate, the coincidences so 
striking that it is impossible to believe that this Sponsus Novellus 
(the Spouse of modern times) can be any other person than 
Alan. Now it was not only in his popular sermons, but in the 
formal defence of his teaching which he addressed to Ferric, 
Bishop of Tournai, under the name of Liber Afpologeticus, that 
he swore to the exact truth of all he had related regarding the 
person whom our Lady had wedded with a ring made of her 
own hair, and to whom also she repeatedly gave her breast to 
suck. 

Et scio personam (who drank of our Lady’s milk) et per signa 
infallibilia hoc cognovi nedum semel sed vicibus quam plurimis et 
michi inenarrabilibus. Et hoc verum confiteor, et quantum scio et 
quantum credo, sine ulla falsitate juro heec esse vera coram toto mundo, 
imprecans a domino nostro Jesu Christo pie potius mori omni hora 
morte corporali quam fallere in dicto vel falli. Credat mihi qui voluerit, 
qui autem non vult cum Domino maneat; nullum ad hoc credendum 
cogo, sed libertati quemlibet relinquo; et sepius hoc predicavi et docui.? 


Then he defends at length the possibility of our Lady giving 
her milk to drink. There are many relics of it, he declares: 
“Lac Mariz Virginis in terris reperitur multis in ecclesiis,” &c. 


1 When Father Lescher quotes an incident from my Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln, 
and says that it is as marvellous as the story of Alexandra, he omits to add that I 
refer to it ‘‘as illustrating the popular beliefs of the age in which the /eyend grew 
up.” I certainly never suspected that any intelligent reader could be foolish enough 
to believe it, or to suppos2 that I related it as serious history. 

* Apologia, cap. x. sig. S, vi. v°. 
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After which the question is discussed of the ring made with her 
hair: 

Singulare autem est de illo annulo quod quidem optime sentitur 
tactu a quibusdam, rato autem videtur ; quod omnibus dictis est magis 
singulare, eo quod ibi apparet quodammodo quedam subtilitas gloriz. 
Et quantum ad me, hunc annulum tetigi, non sine magno gaudio, non 
humano sed longe altius majori. Credant michi qui voluerint quia 
jurejurando hoc affirmo. Si autem noluerint quid ad me? Hee que 
dico aliter quam dicam probare non possum nec audeo. ! 


It will be seen from this language addressed to his Bishop 
that Alan speaks in the most solemn earnest. He prays God 
that he may die rather than deceive others or be deluded 
himself. But what were the things he learned from our Blessed 
Lady in these frequent visions when she gave to him, her 
chosen spouse, the milk of her breasts? They were first long 
stories of past events, nearly all concerning the life of 
St. Dominic, and secondly revelations about the work of grace 
in souls, the power of our Lady herself, and the future life. 

Let me first take another example of the former. The facts 
were made known to the Sponsus Novellus by our Lady. When 
St. Dominic was preaching in Germany the Blessed Mary 
directed him to a stronghold where lived a terrible tyrant with 
fourteen marauding vassals, and fifteen demons in the form of 
women, who served them as wives.2, On approaching the spot 
Dominic was seized by their bands of armed soldiers and would 
have been killed outright but that he demanded to be brought 
before the prince himself, declaring that he would show him 
fifteen of the most wonderful beasts that existed in the world. 
This request was granted, and he persuaded the wicked prince 
to assemble all his retainers to witness the promised spectacle. 
The women alone would not come, but by the power of God 
and our Blessed Lady, St. Dominic forced them against their 
will to enter the hall. Then threatening them with the Blessed 
Sacrament, which he carried round his neck, he bade them 
declare who they were and what they were contriving. The chief 
of them with horrible imprecations then made known that they 
were really demons, and that for many years past they had been 
planning to carry out a scheme which was to be realized that 


1 Apologia, cap. x. sig. S, viii. r°. 

* **Scito ergo quod in tali castro sunt quindecim mulieres super omnem zstimaci- 
onem pulchre humanam . . . hujusmodi autem mulieres sunt demones succubi, quos 
existimant fatales esse deas.” (Sfonsus Novellus, sig. 1, i. v°.) 
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very day. The prince and his wicked vassals were to set out 
that evening in ships on a piratical expedition, and the demons 
would have had power to send the ships to the bottom and to 
carry down to Hell the souls of all on board. St. Dominic 
naturally asked why they had not done this before. Then the 
principal demon, constrained by terrible threats, revealed that 
they had been hindered by “the spell of that Jewish woman 
Mary.” The father of the present tyrant, it appeared, had been 
a man of great piety and he had brought up his son in the 
practice of reciting the entire Psalter of our Lady every day. 
When the father died, and the son became a captain of 
robbers, he would receive no one into his band unless he 
engaged to wear the Rosary and to recite it daily. On this 
morning however, in the eagerness of the preparations for the 
piratical cruise, the Rosary had been forgotten. The demons 
consequently would have had the robber prince and his vassals 
at their mercy had not the coming of St. Dominic balked them 
of their prey. Then Dominic compelled the demons to reveal 
themselves in their true form, and the sight, the cries, and the 
stench of these monsters were so terrible that if it had not been 
for a miraculous strength imparted from Heaven, St. Dominic 
and all present would have fallen dead on the spot.2, However, 
St. Dominic commanded the demons to depart and enter into 
the ships prepared, which they did, sending the vessels to the 
bottom. Thus the evil spirits disappeared, leaving no other 
trace of their presence than the appalling infection of the air. 
Thereupon St. Dominic preached a long sermon, recorded 
verbatim through many pages, upon the fifteen principal forms 
of vice against which we are preserved by the fifteen decades 
of the Rosary. Eventually, after a recall of the fifteen demons 
in terrorem, the robbers were all converted and did unheard-of 
penance. Some of them became Dominicans, some Franciscans, 
and a large number Carthusians, leaving their money to found 
new religious houses. 

I am satisfied that Alan after his multiplied protestations of 
veracity, which we have just seen, really believed that all this 
and quantities of similar rubbish was revealed to him by our 


1 “Sed hic, factus latronum princeps et preedo provinciarum invincibilis, semper 
hoc psalterium oravit, et nullum voluit secum habere comitem nisi hoc portaret et 
diceret.” (Sponsus Novellus, sig. H, 2, v°.) 

2 «Tantus fuit horror videntium, confusio et tremor, quod nisi manu Domini 
fuissent preservati indubie universi fuissent mortui.” (Sig. K, viii. r°.) 
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Lady. But surely, if this be so, the reference in my article to 
his “astounding hallucinations,” which seems to have given so 
much offence, was not altogether out of place. 

And there are other stories which are more objectionable, 
and which it is impossible to believe that any healthy-minded 
man even in the middle ages can have deliberately invented for 
the purpose of giving point to a popular sermon. I may be 
wrong, but they must, it seems to me, be attributed to the uncon- 
scious workings of an imagination in a morbid and excited state, 
abnormally concentrated upon a certain order of ideas which 
we are generally accustomed to treat with reserve. I do not 
for a moment doubt that in Alan’s case the cause of this 
concentration was quite innocent, but the impression which it 
leaves, for all that, is not a pleasant or a healthy one. It is 
in the devotional and theological, as opposed to the historical 
class of revelations, that this feature becomes most conspicuous ; 
but it is not wanting in the last named. One of the stories, 
that of Catherina of Rome, which appears in nearly all the 
co]lections of miracles, so violates our sense of what is reverent 
and becoming in such matters, that the Editor of THE MONTH 
would not allow me to repeat it here even under the veil of 
the original Latin. 

It would be possible to give many illustrations of the 
extraordinary tone of these devotional or theological revela- 
tions, but I do not wish to dwell upon this portion of my 
subject. Let it suffice to quote two headings from the list 
of Septuaginta pulcherrime Revelationes made by our Blessed 
Lady to her Sponsus Novellus. These will sufficiently show 
their extravagant character. The second runs thus: 


Si tota Trinitas jurasset per Christi vulnera se nunquan miseri 
cordiam facturam alicui peccatori, si ipsa Virgo Maria oraverit pro 
illo misericordiam impetrabit tali peccatori. 


In the 58th Revelation we read regarding devotion to one’s 
Angel Guardian : 


Quinquagesima octava est quod ad angelum proprium cuncti debent 
habere maximam devocionem, quia angeli sunt spirituales verze sponsze 
quoad viros et sponsi quoad feminas. Sic igitur viri, signanter ecclesi- 
astici, et singularissime religiosi, preesertim in observantia sancta 


1 This story, like most of the others, abounds in numerical allusions to the Rosary. 
The repentant Catherine, after she had been to confession to St. Dominic, takes a 
discipline of fifty-five strokes (the number of Paéers and Aves) three times a day, &c. 
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viventes, debent accipere angelum suum ut pulcherrimam sponsam 
omni gratia et devotione plenam, que sit tota pulchra et sine macula. 
Et revera ita est ; quia angelus est plenus deitate, gratia et omni gloria. 
Et tunc debent se habere ad illum ut ad sponsam dulcissimam, videlicet 
in amore, familiaritate et servitio, semper et in omni loco, singulariter 
in thalamo, sive in cella. Et sic cum tali domina amantissima spiritu- 
aliter ingredi cubile, oscula angelica amplexusque celestes petere ab 
angelo, sive a tali sponsa. Sicque facient mulieres et virgines, per- 
maxime moniales; accepto ipso angelo in forma pulcherrima, viz., 
pulcherrimi sponsi.! 


Strong as all this evidence appears to me to be, I am 
conscious that an earnest champion of Rosary traditions might 
still plead that the benefit of any doubt ought to, be extended 
to Alan so long as the case against him is based only on 
writings published after his death, and possibly interpolated. 
After all, this would only shift the responsibility from Alan 
himself to his friends and contemporaries, but it is worth 
while to point out that our knowledge of de Rupe is not 
entirely drawn from his own books. As it happens, there 
does exist an entirely independent document which preserves 
for us an account of Alan’s preaching drawn up for us by a 
contemporary. The narrative harmonizes in every way with 
the evidence of Alan’s writings. It is true that such long 
stories as those of Alexandra, or Catherina, or the Fifteen 
Succubi, are not recorded there, “four cause de brieveté,’ but it is 
clear that the preacher narrated such stories, and appealed 
to a Mariale, or collection of examples, presumably by 
John de Monte, the supposed disciple of St. Dominic, whom 
Echard, Touron, and all other critics declare to have never 
existed. On the other hand, Alan certainly told the people 


1 Sponsus Novellus, from sig. B, iii. r° to B, vii. v’.. I do not touch upon the 
more strictly theological revelations in which, by a process of juggling with technical 
terms, Alan contrives to enunciate the most startling propositions. Thus he says that 
Mary is more truly present in the Eucharist by concomitance than she is bodily present 
in Heaven; that the Body of Christ does not cease to be substantially and corporally 
present in the recipient after the consumption of the species ; and so forth. 

In Coppenstein’s edition a very extensive process of expurgation has been carried 
out, which did not cease after the first appearance of the A/anus Redivivus in 1619. 
Thus the 1624 edition of the Quod/idetum contains a letter to Coppenstein from the 
Dominican Provincial, Louis Vene, dated 1623, in which he says: ‘‘Inveni aliquas 
propositiones quz possunt turbare indevota ingenia; per chartulas jam designo in ipso 
libro. Przecipue moneo Vestram Paternitatem ut deleat illam, si forsitan non est jam 
deleta, ubi habetur quod reprobi et preesciti per devotionem Rosarii vitam ceternam 
assequantur.” There was obviously no scruple felt about modifying Alan’s text, 
where it was believed to be theologically unsound. 
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of Douai about the Sponsus Novellus whom our Lady espoused 
with the ring made of her hair. 


Oultre plus afferma le dit docteur maistre Alain pour vérité qu’il 
savait homme vivant par le monde, lequel par le moyen de ce psaultier, 
dont il servoit la Vierge, que Marie l’espousa d’un agne (anneau) d’or 
et oultre plus lui fit sentir par vif senteur son benoist fils Jesus Christ 
chief contre chief, bras contre bras, piez contre piez.! 


I ask the reader to compare this language with that of the 
49th of the Septuaginta Revelaciones in the Sponsus Novellus. 


O Carissime Sponse, quam volo ut facias totis viribus, ut videlicet 
credas Dominum Jesum esse totum in te, ut puta, caput in capite, 
manum in manu, corpus in corpore, et pedem in pede, &c.? 


Again, the Douai account of Alan’s description of the 
Rosary before St. Dominic exactly agrees with what we find in 
the Sponsus Novellus. Alan told the people of Douai that in 
time of pestilence a certain preudhomme was bidden by the 
Blessed Virgin to found a confraternity of her Psalter. “ You 
must make known to the people,” Alan represents our Lady as 
saying : 
que je leur donneray grace cent et cinquante moys, cent et cinquante 
semaines, cent et cinquante jours, cent et cinquante heurs devant leur 
mort. Et tous ceux et celles de ma confrerie pour chascune fois qu’ils 
le diront, eux estant en bon estat sans peche mortel, ils auront x mils 
ans de vray pardon, et ceulx qui les patenostres porteront pour 
donner bonne exemple aux aultres dix mils ans de pardon, et ceulx 
aussi qui les exhorteront a les dire dix mils ans de pardon; et ainsi la 
vierge marie monta au ciel. Et ce preudhomme ala noncier au peuple 
ladite confrerie de la vierge.* 


Here we have the actual words of Alan taken down in his 
lifetime by one of his hearers, and we find him committing our 
Lady to a promise that she would give the brethren of her 
Confraternity warning of the approaching summons, 150 
months, 150 weeks, 150 days, and 150 hours before their 
death. Is not this an example of just the same numerical 
extravagance as we find in the Exempla and the Sfonsus 


1 I take this from a copy in the Bibliothéque Mazarine, MS. 975 (1170), fol. 
112, v°. Another copy in MS. is in the British Museum, from which M. Marchegay 
has printed it. 

* Sig. B.v. v°, of the 53rd and 62nd Revelations. 

3 Fol. 110, v°, 111, r°. In Marchegay’s text our Lady only promises one thousand 


years instead of ten. 
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Novellus? And then the Indulgence. Father Lescher! presum- 
ably knows this Douai account, for he quoted it; and yet this 
statement of an auditor of Alan, who had heard from his own 
lips, and consequently before 1475, this mention of a Rosary 
Indulgence of 30,000 years does not prevent Father Lescher 
from maintaining that I have grossly confused and mis- 
represented the Indulgence question, and that the true 
Indulgence announced by Alan was not 60,000 years but 
60 years. 

I have quoted above, p. 283, the words in which Father 
Lescher recalls his writing to me privately on this matter, and 
my promise “to look the matter up.” I have been as good 
as my word; and I hope some day to afford’ my critic full 
satisfaction on the point. In the present article space will only 
permit me to give an outline ‘of the results of my search. But 
so far as concerns Alan himself, I think an outline will suffice. 

First, let us consider the text of the Compendium. I have 
been able to examine in all seven copies of the Compendium, 
printed before 1520, one at the British Museum, one at 
Cambridge, two at Oxford, and three in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris. Of these seven, six contain the text as 
I printed it, sexaginta milia annorum. Moreover, four of these 
copies are earlier than the date of Innocent VIII.’s supposed 
grant of 60,000 years’ Indulgence in the Bull Splendor paterne 
glorte. Hence Alan, who died in 1475, published this Indul- 
gence on his own responsibility long before Innocent VIII. 
became Pope, alleging vaguely that it was conceded by Popes, 
whom he does not name, and was confirmed by our Blessed 
Lady to the “Sponsus Novellus” in a vision. 

But there is one copy of the Compendium amongst those I 
have seen which omits the word millia. This was printed at 
Bologna in 1500, and is clearly identical with the edition cited 
by Father Lescher. Though he calls it a critical edition, it 
seems clear from internal evidence that it was simply an 
expurgated edition. The Indulgence of 60,000 years seemed 
too extravagant to the good sense of the Fathers of the 
Lombard Province, and hence they omitted the word m7//ia, as 
they have omitted objectionable expressions in more places 

1 St. Dominic and the Rosary, p. 71. How unfamiliar such researches are to the 
author of this volume may be seen from the manner in which he quotes the Museum 
Manuscript: ‘‘In an old French book belonging to the British Museum (MSS. Room, 


18,838, Plut. clxxi. G) occurs the following passage,” &c. This text, as I have said, 
has been printed years ago. 
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than one. The earlier copies were printed in Alan’s own 
district, by the same publishers who issued the work of his 
disciple, M. Francisi, and under the eye of that disciple, seeing 
that his own Quodlibet on the Rosary was bound up in the 
same volume. 

Again, I would ask, is it conceivable that Alan, who at 
Douai had talked freely of an Indulgence of 30,000 years, 
would mention one of 60 years as a “very great” Indulgence, 
and as something which almost passed belief? 

Once more, in Alan’s Apologia, addressed to Ferric, Bishop 
of Tournai, the authenticity of which no one but Father 
Lescher has ever questioned, he makes an elaborate defence 
of these thousands of years of Indulgence for saying the 
Rosary. 

Further, Alan’s contemporaries quote him to this effect, and 
I reproduce here in reduced facs¢mile a page from the Speculum 
Rosariorum, printed at Liibeck, «. 1497, which cites the 
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Two PAGES FROM THE SPECULUM ROSARIORUM (1497). 


The three last lines on the left-hand page read thus : 
‘nam ibi sunt ad minus pro quolibet psalterio 
sexaginta annorum milia indulgentiarum 
plurimorum summorum pontificum et am(pliora),” 
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Compendium textually and exactly! without, strange to say, 
making the smallest reference to the supposed Bull of Innocent 
VIII. Other writers, such, ¢g., as Lamsheim, in his Lzbe//us 
Perutilis, speak in general terms of “Master Alan de Rupe’s 
great Indulgence,” but imply that they have no confidence in 
it. One writer, William Pepin, however, I must be allowed to 
quote at length. He was a Dominican of note, and is himself 
described as an admirer of Alan, who lived a few years before 
his time. 


Sunt et alii [he says] qui asserunt multo plures indulgentias concessas 
priscis temporibus, quas numerant per multa millia, ut patet in Rosario 
Magistri Alani de Rupe. Sed eadem facilitate dicta talium contem- 
nuntur qua non probantur. Non nego tamen quod aliqui Summi 
Pontifices ante Sixtum dederint ad hoc tam devotum opus indulgentias 
certas, de quibus tamen mihi hon constat in particulari. Et ideo 
caveant sibi, hortor, promulgatores huiusmodi Confraternitatis ab 
indiscreta declamatione predictarum indulgentiarum incertarum, pre- 
sertim attendentes quod utile per inutile vitiatur, ut patet C de 
Donationibus, etc. Interdicuntur et prohibentur indiscretz et superfluz 
indulgentiz eo quod per eas claves ecclesize contemnuntur et peni- 
tentialis satisfactio evacuatur.? 


The edition quoted from is that of 1521, and the reader will 
not fail to take note of the striking fact that in none of these 
early writers, most of them Dominicans, is there any attempt 
to defend Alan’s Indulgence of 60,000 years on the ground 
that Innocent VIII. granted an Indulgence of precisely 
that amount in the year 1490. And the more carefully we 
examine the early literature of the Rosary, the more unaccount- 
able does this omission appear. I should be well within the 
mark if I said that I had inspected more than twenty different 
Rosary treatises of earlier date than 1570. In not one of 
them is there the slightest allusion to the supposed Bull, 
Splendor paterne gloria, granting this exact Indulgence. With 
very few exceptions a chapter is devoted to the Indulgences 
of the Rosary in each of these volumes. All the other Papal 
grants are mentioned and often inserted at full length, but, 
strange to say, not this, though it is the most considerable 


1 This instance is particularly interesting, because elsewhere in the same book, in 
the very passage in which the author is trying to explain and account for this huge 
Indulgence, the word m#//ia has fallen out. It was probably indicated in the MSS. 
by the single letter M, which might easily have escaped notice. 

2 Pepin, Parvum Rosarium. Edit. 1521. Sig. F, 3, v’. 
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Indulgence of all. Still more strangely, the Popes themselves 
in their numerous Bulls granted in favour of the Rosary, 
while carefully reciting the grants of their predecessors, never 
allude to this remarkable concession of Innocent VIII. The 
earliest mention of it that I have anywhere met with, appears 
in a semi-official catalogue of the Indulgences of the Rosary 
Confraternity, printed in Venice in 1591; and here again, 
it is remarkable that, though the opening words, Splendor 
paterne gloria, are cited, the Indulgence is declared vaguely 
to be one of “molti anni e molte quarantene.” What is more, 
Pére Bremond, the editor of the Dominican Bu//arium, admits 
that though two copies of this document existed in the archives 
of the Order, the date which they bore was an impossible one. 

I am led then to the conclusion, which I can only indicate 
here, that Innocent VIII.’s alleged Indulgence of 60,000 years is 
spurious, and this in spite of the fact that its authenticity was 
assumed in the Swmmarium of Innocent XI., 1679. There is 
no need to suppose fraud either in connection with the origin or 
the subsequent recognition of what Father Lescher must still 
allow me to call this “ preposterous Indulgence.” There is no 
improbability involved in the supposition that a rough draft 
of some such Bull of Indulgence founded on Alan’s assertion 
may have been prepared for the Papal signature, but may never 
have received it. Nearly a century afterwards, when all the 
circumstances had been forgotten, the document may have come 
to light, and one can quite understand that after some discussion 
and hesitation (as has so often happened in the case of spurious 
relics), that which was at first problematical came by degrees to 
be treated as certain, and in the end was vested with all the 
sanction of a venerable tradition based on documentary evidence. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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A TALE OF THE ALPS. 







I. 





“ SEE, mademoiselle, yonder is the old road at last!” 

The stalwart guide pointed eagerly with his ice-axe through 
the gathering gloom, and the little party of travellers plunged 
down the slippery screes of the mountain-side with renewed 
vigour. Soon a tiny point of light twinkled out in the far 
distance across the rugged valley floor. Then it disappeared 
behind a protruding shoulder of the hill. Its appearance was 
greeted with a hearty shout from the leader. 

“ And that is the Hospice of the good Fathers,” he said, 
cheerily. “Where monsieur is, and where we shall spend the 
night.” 

Maud Houghton, peering through the darkening shadows, 
thought she had never seen a wilder spot in the whole Alps. 
By the time she and her two guides had reached the old grass- 
grown track, which still remains to mark what had formerly 
been a much frequented pass, she was quite sure about it. The 
pass itself was a rocky defile winding tortuously under lofty 
snow-clad mountains which overhung it in threatening masses, 
and strewed its sides with rocky boulders. A keen wind laden 
with a few whirling snowflakes whistled amid the gaunt bare 
cliffs and drove the gathering mists in surging masses of white 
over the distant ridges. The weather had been execrable ever 
since the morning, and now as the drear daylight faded the 
solemn silence of the High Alps was broken only by the dull 
murmur of a far away torrent. Towering dimly above the 
summit of the pass rose the huge pillared shape of the Cornu 
Nero, the black mountain of the Italian frontier villages. 

Well have they named it so. Over its flanks spread its 
famous glaciers, glooming a ghostly grey in the twilight. As 
stray patches of mist floated down to mix with the coming 
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darkness, mountain form and rock shape gradually softened 
away into indistinctness, Desolation ruled supreme. 

Once on the path, howeyer, the English girl and her two 
guides plodded along briskly without much thought of their 
surroundings. They had had a long day’s work on snow and 
ice, and were eager to reach the friendly little Hospice, where 
a good supper and a warm fireside awaited them. After a while 
the narrow ravine broadened only into a small rock basin shut 
in by sombre mountain shapes. On the bank of a dark rippling 
mountain tarn stood the old Hospice of St. Theocritus. 

Centuries earlier the little building had been an ancient 
halting-place on one of the regular pilgrim routes to the East. 
Its founder, when a young wandering scholar from far-off Rouen, 
early left an orphan and driven out into the world alone, had 
rested by the side of its silent lake on his way to seek his 
fortune in the Eternal City. Overcome by the fatigue of the 
terrible journey through the mountains, he had vowed to build 
a chapel for weary travellers on its rock-strewn shores if spared 
te fulfil his pilgrimage. Long years afterwards, when a high 
ecclesiastic at the Court of the great French King, he had 
remembered his boyish promise. And the little house of 
prayer that he built grew after his death to be a house of refuge 
from the stress and storm of the dreaded mountains. Over its 
ancient vaulted doorway the prayer of its builder to the 
wayfarer—Ora pro me—can still be read. 

Now-a-days it is but seldom visited. A few poverty-stricken 
Italians seeking work in another land, a stray Alpine smuggler 
sheltering from the driving snow-storm, an occasional deserter 
from the terrors of the military conscription—these form the bulk 
of its visitors. 

Of late years, however, the Hospice has come to be used for 
a purpose of which its founder certainly never dreamt. It is 
one of the starting-points for mountaineers who wish to make 
the ascent of the Cornu Nero. Something of the old glamour 
of the unknown still seems to hang round the frozen precipices 
of the giant mountain. The number of men who have scaled 
its last rock arréte, by far the most difficult climb in that part of 
the Alps, is small. But in the well-worn old visitors’ book at 
the Hospice can be read some of the best known names of the 
Alpine Club, beneath the short, dry accounts of defeats and 
triumphs on the great peak and its glaciers. 

Yet another reason had led old Professor Houghton, the 
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eminent geologist, to the Hospice during his summer holiday. 
A brother professor, and a secret rival, had recently propounded 
a new theory of lake formation and had quoted as an example 
the remote mountain tarn on the Pass of St. Theocritus. The 
heresy of the obnoxious doctrine was undoubted ; the refutation 
of it difficult. Hence all that day the erratic movements of 
Professor Houghton’s tall, gaunt figure, as he peered short- 
sightedly among the neighbouring rocks, had been a continual 
wonder to the two simple Hospice Fathers. And while the 
geologist made straight for the tarn to study the strata, his 
daughter roamed the adjacent mountains with the guides, 
agreeing to meet again in the evening at the Hospice. 

Maud Houghton was an only child. A tall, slender girl with 
soft dark eyes set in a somewhat pale face, surmounted by a 
clustering mass of dark hair, her features showed the same quiet 
gracefulness which never failed to distinguish her every move- 
ment. An enthusiastic traveller, she was thoroughly in her 
element that stormy evening in the comfortable little room in 
which the inmates of the Hospice gathered after supper. And 
as the cosy firelight played over the slight form in the dark 
serge dress, leaning lazily back against the wall, it would have 
been hard to imagine a more charming picture. 

The occupants of the room were few. The Professor, seated 
at a side table, was critically examining rock specimens and pre- 
paring copious notes for the utter overthrow of hostile geologists. 
The younger of the two black-gowned Fathers present was the 
centre of a heated discussion between the guides, a muleteer, 
and an old Italian wanderer. The subject—the comparative 
merits of native cheeses. While on the opposite side of the fire 
to the English girl sat Father Denis, who for four-and-forty years 
had ordered the ways of the little Hospice with a quiet devotion 
that cold, desolation, and solitude had proved powerless to quell. 

His was a striking figure. Possessing a perfect fine-cut face, 
with keen, piercing eyes that shone from under the bushy grey 
eyebrows and thick white hair, there was an air of gentle 
authority about him which never left the wearer of the worn 
black gown. If you were to ask any of the brilliant little band 
of ardent English climbers who have sometimes haunted the 
Hospice, waiting for a fine day for the Cornu Nero, whether 
they remembered Father Denis—why! a smile of wonder of the 
notion that it was possible to forget him will surely be your 
answer. 
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“Has mademoiselle yet visited the new mountain hut?” 
inquired the Father, courteously, anxious to interest his guest. 
“No. Ah, truly that is not strange, for it was but this last 
spring-time that it was completed. Now that the Alpine Club 
has built it high up on the rocks of the Cornu Nero, doubtless 
those messieurs who come to make the ascent will often stay 
there the night. Thus we shall miss their company. Only this 
afternoon a countryman of mademoiselle’s had passed on his 
way there.” 

“An Englishman,” cried the girl in surprise. “Is he going 
up the mountain then?” 

“Surely yes, mademoiselle, he intends to try,” answered 
Father Denis, cautiously. ‘“ But the weather is so bad I fear he 
will not succeed. And he has but one guide also.” 

“Gaspard said to-day that the mountain was in a very 
dangerous condition after all the rain and snow of the last few 
weeks,” said the girl, reflectively. “And it is late in the season 
to make the attempt.” 

“Ah, but you English are strange people,” opined the 
Father, smiling. “Of old have I known you—always the same. 
What you will do next—who can tell? Did not this one allow 
me to convince him at first to stay here with us and wait the 
fair weather if it comes? And did he not agree to doso? Then 
arrives monsieur your father. And when your countryman 
perceives him he greets him warmly, consulting him with 
earnestness. Then of a sudden he is away in haste to spend 
the night at the hut, where it will be cold—so cold! Truly 
there is no accounting for the ways of the English.” 

And Father Denis shook his head thoughtfully and allowed 
himself a consoling pinch of his one luxury—snuff. 

Maud Houghton pondered. The conduct of the unknown 
mountaineer did seem rather curious. Perhaps her father could 
explain, if his mind could but be successfully recalled from 
pre-historic times. 

The Professor however was worried. The geological fallacies 
to be exposed were proving unexpectedly recondite. But after 
some effort his daughter managed to make him understand 
what it was she wanted to know. 

“Why of course, my dear, I quite forgot to tell you,” he 
said, peering apologetically first at her and then at a small piece 
of bluish rock in front of the candle. “Who should be here 
when I arrived but Frank Wyndham. The meeting was quite 
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a surprise to us both, I assure you. I had no idea he was in the 
Alps. And he asked particularly after you, Maud.” 

The girl’s face was partly concealed by the shadow. Perhaps 
it was the firelight flickering over the little room, that seemed 
of a sudden to have tinged her cheeks with a brilliant colour. 
Perhaps it was only imagination on the part of Father Denis. 
Comment on her father’s remark she made none. 

“T certainly understood him to say, when we met,” 
pursued the Professor, absent-mindedly depositing the specimen 
in his spectacle case, “that he was going to stay the night 
here. I don’t know what made him change his mind, dear, 
I’m sure.” 

And the scientist, abandoning this uncongenial problem, 
turned with relief to his other studies. 

But to the girl the reason was clear enough. For a long 
time she sat in silence watching the stream of sparks passing 
lightly upwards from the burning logs on the hearth into the 
outer darkness. Her thoughts were far away. 

Was it indeed only eight months since Frank Wyndham and 
she had parted in the dreary London twilight—since that dismal 
January afternoon? How much longer ago it seemed! Shutting 
her eyes she could see once more his sturdy, thick-set frame 
leaning against the mantelpiece of her father’s study in distant 
Kensington. And the reason of that parting hardly appeared 
so. cogent, the cause of their quarrel seemed scarcely so im- 
portant, now when viewed after the first outburst of anger was 
over, as had been the case at the time. Her cheeks burned at 
the recollection still. 

The night before they had met at a dance. She had flirted 
—she was almost ready to admit that was the right word now— 
with that young officer of hussars, attracted by his smiling face 
and handsome uniform. The soldier boy had eyes for no one 
in the room but her and—Frank was late. Consequently when 
that latter gentleman came up leisurely to claim the supper 
dance which she had half promised him some days before, he 
found the little space on the dance programme filled with the 
initials of some one else; initials moreover which figured more 
times than was discreet perhaps on the tiny pink and white 
card. 

How his face had hardened at the sight! He returned her 
programme with formal politeness, regretting quietly that he— 
in his turn—had no other dance available. She discovered later 
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he had gone home almost immediately. Next afternoon he 
called. 

Frank Wyndham and she had not been formally engaged. 
But they had known each other for some years and she knew— 
as girls always do know—that he cared for her. Everyone 
expected their ultimate marriage—desired it also. Yet on that 
dreadful afternoon all had gone wrong, how she scarcely could 
tell. Some clumsy reference had been made to the dance of the 
previous night. She had sat stonily a few yards away from him. 

“T am sure Mr. Lascelles was delightful, not nearly so rude 
to me as you are,” she had said, provokingly. 

“The other man always is the better—with a girl,” he had 
answered, stung by her remark. And then more wild, wayward 
words had widened a terrible gulf between them ; a gulf which 
had never closed. 

Now, far away in the little Swiss Hospice, recalling all these 
things, the girl was conscious again of the wild revulsion of 
feeling which had swept over her when Frank Wyndham had 
at last turned to go. 

“Then my presence shall trouble you no longer, Maud,” he 
had. said, bitterly. “Unless you yourself shall seek it we will 
meet no more.” 

And swiftly had come her answer. 

“Thank you: that is what I wish.” 

And she had never seen him since. Wyndham was a man 
of his word. In this case he had kept it—she considered 
wistfully—only too well. 

The girl’s thoughts were brought rudely back to the present. 
Her reverie was broken sharply by a loud outburst in the 
opposite corner of the room from among the humbler inmates 
of the Hospice. 

The conversation there had wandered from cheeses to cows, 
from cows to pastures, from pastures to the loneliness of the 
high grazing-grounds. Among a mountain people it was not 
surprising that this had led to awesome stories in hushed tones: 
of crawling lights on deserted glaciers, of weird shapes seen 
at sunset amid the crags, of mocking yells borne faintly on the 
moaning mountain wind. Who had not heard of the spirit 
maiden heralding the storm, to meet whose radiant figure meant 
the death-sleep amid the coming snow? Did not a phantom 
herdsman gather a phantom flock from off the pasture doomed 
to be swept by the dreaded avalanche? Had not more than 
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one benighted wanderer heard the tinkling goat bells from the 

enchanted valley hidden for ever now amidst remotest alps? 
Was it not indisputable that on rare occasions a strange, 
unearthly glow had shone through the sombre night on the 
bare hillside to mark where the mountain gnomes held subter- 
ranean revel ? 

So tale had followed tale till sudden disagreement came. It 
was caused by a scoffing remark of the elder French guide at 
the expense of the wizened old Italian. The latter leapt to his 
feet and spoke with scornful vehemence. 

Clever indeed—he averred angrily—were the young men of 
the present. Wonderful in their vaunted skill were the guides of 
the English climbers. Yet there was a knowledge that they knew 
not of. Could they read the secrets of the mighty mountains? 
No! But he—he knew. As it had been in his youth, and in 
the time of his father, and in that of his father’s father, so should 
it be again, even this very year, before the autumn mists had 
hid the snowfields from the warmth of summer. Once in every 
fifty years did the Cornu Nero send its great rock avalanche 
sweeping all before it, carrying destruction where’er it went. 
The circle of time had returned once more. Moreover, to the 
truth of this his statement the testimony of the good Father 
himself should witness. 

Father Denis, thus appealed to, looked troubled. 

‘ “Pietro speaks truly when he speaks of the past,” he said, 
with obvious reluctance. “Thrice have there been recorded 
mighty rock falls from the Cornu Nero. Certainly it was fifty 
years ago this summer when the last great mountain mass 
fell without warning on to the slopes below. And, if tradition 
is reliable, the two previous falls had been indeed at intervals of 
fifty years. But of the future who can say?” 

The old wanderer caught at the challenge. In the dim light 
of the little room his quaint old figure and tattered clothes were 
forgotten. The ruddy firelight shone on the deep, earnest lines 
in his rugged face. 

“The mountain itself has spoken to me,” he cried, with the 
emphasis of absolute conviction. ‘To Pietro are all the moods 
of the Cornu Nero known. Already I seem to listen to the 
roar of the avalanche. Hark! can ye not hear it too?” 

But in the startled silence that followed there was no sound, 
save when a sudden splash of sleet beat quickly on the rattling 
window frame. Everyone seemed a little scared. 
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A candle spluttered and went out. The darkness deepened. 
Pietro was speaking again. 

“Go not near the mountain,” he said, in solemn warning. 
“So shall no harm befall. Here is safety: but above, where the 
ice sheet stretches from beyond the hut to the rocks of the Two 
Sisters, there will the awful avalanche sweep its way.” 

Maud Houghton gave a little cry. Her face whitened 
suddenly. 

“Ts not that the usual way taken to the summit?” she 
demanded in quick alarm. 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” answered the guide Gaspard, huskily. 
“The Two Sisters are two little pointed pinnacles between 
which the route lies.” 

Pietro swung round suddenly and faced the English girl. 

“Why is there fear in your voice?” he cried, sharply. ‘“ You 
do not make the ascent.” 

“Ah! but there is an English monsieur this night at the 
hut,” interrupted Father Denis in his quiet tones, “who is a 
friend of the mademoiselle. For him is she doubtless troubled.” 

The old Italian gazed searchingly into the girl’s anxious 
face. One hand fumbled nervously at his ragged coat collar. 
He came quite close to her. 

“Does mademoiselle know the legend?” he whispered, 
eagerly. 

The girl did not quite understand him. Seeing her puzzled 
look he drew Father Denis to his side and spoke in rapid 
patois. The good Father seemed at first unwilling, but to 
soothe the old man he complied. 

“If I speak of what Pietro wishes, mademoiselle must not 
scoff,” he said, gravely. “For still the story is believed in these 
valleys by simple folk, and who can tell whether it is true or 
whether it is untrue? Years ago—so runs the tale—the upper 
part of this valley, now covered by the ice and moraines of the 
Cornu Nero glacier descending from the rocks of the Two 
Sisters, was a fertile, smiling pasture land. It was owned by a 
poor girl whose father was killed in the wars. Thither she was 
wont to drive her little flock for the long summer days. The 
maiden was of exceeding beauty and was greatly beloved by a 
youth in the village miles below. But when his parents heard 
of his love and how he would wander away up the tiring 
mountain paths to see her, they, being rich and proud, were full 
of anger. And that they might drive the poor girl away they 
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brought a claim for money lent to her dead father, making suit 
of her little plot of land for payment. Ah! it was an evil thing 
to do. They cared not for the despair of the maiden, nor 
heeded her appeal to truth and justice. The case came before 
the judges and the sin prevailed. The decision was to the rich. 

“For the last time she gathered her scanty flock together on 
the autumn hillside, her lover beside her. But one goat had 
strayed far away and he went to bring it home for her to the 
herd. Then was fulfilled in awful fashion the prayer she had 
made in her despair before the judges on earth to the great 
Heaven above—‘ That never a harvest might be gathered, nor 
an animal fed on that land again.’ My daughter, it is not well 
to appeal to the good God in anger when we do not understand 
His wondrous ways. As the young man was returning to the 
maiden the avalanche came. He was seen no more.” 

All the room was silent, listening intently to the story. 

“And since that day the upper pasture lands became 
impoverished. Soon it was necessary to abandon them 
altogether. The ice and snow advanced, the glacier pushed its 
moraines lower and lower down, and now the wildness and 
desolation of the great mountain slope alone remain. 

“Still the spirit of the maiden is said to linger round the fatal 
spot. Inthe tradition of the valley it is told, yea, even in the 
old records of this house it is written how on a few rare 
occasions when travellers were lost or in danger on the great 
mountain her voice has been heard calling to them wistfully to 
come back to safety and to home.” 

The low, earnest tones of the speaker ceased. The stillness 
in the room could be almost felt. And of a sudden the smoky 
atmosphere of the interior seemed to its girl occupant over- 
poweringly close. She felt unnerved, shut in by her surroundings. 
Hastily rising she went outside. 

The intense gloom of a dark night was over the mountains. 
Gusts of wild wind moaned across the crannied rocks: spits of 
storm rain lashed against the Hospice walls. <A faint glimmer 
of white amid blackness showed where lay the snow-fields. To 
the girl, leaning against the door-post, nature as well as life 
seemed dark and dreary. Over her hot forehead and through 
the waves of her soft hair sighed the night wind. She shivered 
slightly in sympathy with the storm that seemed to be sweeping 
over her soul as well as over the hillsides. 

Of a sudden she started violently, 
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What was that? Intently her eyes and ears strained to 
pierce the gloom and silence. 

Again it came—seemingly a long, muffled cry from far 
away over the mountain. Heavens! what could it mean? 

Unheeded, Father Denis had come up behind her. He was 
watching her white face fixedly. 

“Let mademoiselle come inside away from the cold,” he 
said now, with gentle authority. 

“ But, Father,” she cried wildly—and she hardly knew her 
own voice, so hoarse it seemed—“I heard a cry—there away in 
the distance. Twice it came. Surely it reached you too.” 

Into the man’s face beside her came a strange seriousness. 
Long he listened ere he spoke. 

“It is nothing,” he said at last. “ Nothing.” 

“But I hear it again,” she muttered, trembling. 

Father Denis touched her arm. “My daughter,” he said, 
almost sternly, “what sound it is that comes to you I cannot 
tell. Whether it is of this world, or not, I cannot say. To me 
all is silence. But I did not complete to you just now the 
legend of the valley. Hear it still. Only when those in peril 
on the mountain are dear to the listener is the voice of the 
spirit maiden ever heard.” 

The colour leapt to the girl’s cheeks and then faded, leaving 
them white as before. 

“My daughter,” queried the old Father, gently, “have I 
read thy face aright? Is this Englishman now perchance in 
danger on the wild mountain dear to thee indeed ?” 

For a while there was silence. Then, hesitatingly, in the 
softest whisper, came the answer. 

“Yes—ah! Yes.” 


HH. 


Frank Wyndham stood at the door of the hut on the Cornu 
Nero and sulkily surveyed the weather. Never had a summer 
season in the Alps been so persistently bad. Already it was 
past six o’clock on about as unpromising a morning as could be 
imagined. A little snow was falling, and all the mountains 
were hidden by dense low mists. The valley underneath, 
which is traversed by the Pass of St. Theocritus, was a seething 
cauldron of white cloud masses. A bitterly cold wind whistled 


fitfully among the crags. 
He and his guide had just finished their scanty breakfast. 
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The stinging smoke from the unwilling wood-fire on which they 
had heated their coffee was still oozing remorselessly through 
the clumsy joints of the cheap iron stove. The guide was 
packing the knapsacks and wondering how to convince an 
obstinate monsieur of the wisdom of returning to lower lands. 
From time to time he glanced at the silent form of the young 
Englishman. Monsieur had complained of having had a bad 
night. Certainly he was not gay this morning. But then— 
bah !—the weather was execrable. Truly the ascent before 
them would be very difficult, if possible at all. 

Wyndham gave himself an impatient little shake. Do what 
he would, he could not prevent his thoughts straying to the 
Hospice. Se must be there now. What a difference her 
presence must make in its bare rooms and draughty passages ! 
How charming she would look in a mountain dress! What 
more ideal state of things than to have her with him in the 
mountains. Ah! not only in the Alps though, but for all time 
while life itself should last. 

But then swiftly the black, bitter remembrance surged 
tumultuously over him—those last words rang in his ears. “We 


will meet no more.” “Thank you, that is what I wish.” And 
with an impatient sigh his thoughts were brought back to the 
present. 


Five minutes later the hut door was closed with a large 
stone, and the two men, heavily laden with ice-axes, ropes, and 
knapsacks, started determinately up the mountain-side. And 
then the mists rolled down and blotted out everything from 
view around the tiny wooden shelter-hut on its desolate platform 
of rock. For a space all was silence. 

Other voices broke the stillness. Other ice-axes rang on 
the frozen stones. Life seemed to spring out again in the 
desolation. Three shadowy forms emerged from the mist, 
shaking the damp drops from their clothes. But only to find 
with bitter disappointment that their toilsome climb from the 
Hospice to the hut in the darkness and the dawn had been in 
vain. They were too late. 

Maud Houghton leant rather breathlessly against the 
doorway while her two guides ransacked the interior and argued 
noisily in patozs as to the probable movements of the previous 
climbers, It had not been at all a cheerful party that had started 
out from the Hospice of St. Theocritus that cold, dark morning 
at 2am. But the girl had been strangely resolute in her deter- 
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mination to stop the ascent of the Cornu Nero on the part of 
Wyndham and his guide if possible, and her own two men had 
been sulkily compelled by the exhortations of Father Denis to 
guide her on the errand over the slippery screes and pathless 
moraines. Now their labour was without its reward. What 
was to be done? 

During the four long hours just over as she followed 
Gaspard’s unswerving footsteps in the dim lantern light, the 
events of the previous evening had haunted Maud Houghton 
without ceasing. They had culminated the night before in her 
sudden resolution to try to catch Wyndham before he left the 
shelter of the hut in the early morning, and to dissuade him 
from any further ascent of the dangerous peak. How she was 
going to do this she scarcely knew, but done it must be at all 
costs. True, the impression made on the girl herself by the 
prediction of the old Italian, and by that weird cry of the night 
—even if it were real and not a product of the imagination— 
had lessened with the cold prosaic light of dawn. Still her fears 
had been strangely aroused. The feeling was left predominant 
that perhaps a work of rescue lay to her hand to be accom- 
plished. 

This task however was proving unexpectedly difficult. The 
guides, ignorant of the main reason of this sudden whim of 
their adored mademoiselle, showed somewhat naturally a marked 
disinclination to continue a chase over the mountain after an 
active stranger Englishman, who had probably had a good start 
of them. And indeed considering the weather their aversion 
was not surprising. Fortunately at this juncture an opening was 
torn in the surrounding veil of mist enabling the watchers at 
the hut to see the mountain slopes before them. 

The route usually taken to the summit leads from the 
club hut over broken rocks and snow to a much crevassed little 
glacier. Thence it mounts more rocks till it reaches the famous 
ice slope well known to all who attempt the ascent of the Cornu 
Nero. This consists of an enormous sheet of hard ice stretching 
down from underneath one of the main ridges of the mountain. 
Every step across has to be cut with the axe. Beneath is a fall 
of hundreds of feet sheer down into the valley depths. Above 
is a great rock wall of appalling steepness worn and weathered 
by the agency of wind and frost into fantastic crags and 
towering pinnacles. From this jagged ridge the falling stones 
sweep the slope below when loosened by the sun’s rays from the 
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icy grip of the frost. Beyond the ice slope is the arréte on 
which are situated the needle-shaped rocks known as the Two 
Sisters. Inthe far distance the final peak raises its formidable 
head. 

As the seething masses of vapour rolled away up the 
mountain-side the two guides eagerly scanned the scene then 
revealed for the first time. Soon their experienced eyes had 
found what they sought. Ear splitting jodels rent the stillness 
of the morning, but failed to arrest the progress of the two 
little black dots beginning to carefully pick their way over 
the crevasses of the distant glacier. “ 

But at this point the chief guide, Gaspard, developed an 
unexpected energy. He had been solemnly enjoined by Father 
Denis to stop the rash mountaineers if possible, and he was 
genuinely anxious to obey’ his instructions. Moreover, the 
route as far as the glacier is without any particular obstacle. 
Consequently he now rapidly readjusted the rope between 
himself and his mademoiselle, and bade his small party follow 
him at their best speed. 

Maud Houghton had too much to do to keep her feet amid 
the treacherous boulders and soft snow patches to study her 
surroundings. Good mountaineer though she was, the pace 
was almost too rapid. Once only, when Gaspard himself was 
forced to pause, was she able to catch another glimpse of 
the men in front. They had passed the glacier now and 
were scrambling up the rocks beyond. The foremost one 
appeared to hesitate, and pointed doubtfully upwards: his 
companion waved his arm as if to encourage him on. The 
rising sun was shining mistily between the Sister rocks. 

More yells of alarming shrillness burst from the pursuing 
guides. But a strong wind blowing in a contrary direction 
rendered their utmost efforts vain. And so the curious chase 
over the mountain was renewed with vigour. 

Excitement carried the unerring Gaspard on to the glacier 
itself. Here the second party profited largely by the tracks 
of their predecessors, and wound with triumphant swiftness 
among the icy seracs that had delayed the first-comers. But 
in spite of this the men in advance had reached the edge 
of the lower iceslope before they became aware that they 
were not alone on the mountain. They halted in surprise to 
watch the new arrivals. 

As these latter breasted the rocks that still intervened, 
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Wyndham started violently. At the sight of the tall, slender 
figure in the centre of the three climbers his heart seemed 
for a moment to stand still. Next minute he was awkwardly 
raising his ragged shooting-cap to the very girl whom he had 
longed so much to meet, yet whom he had tried so hard to 
avoid. 

The situation was rather embarrassing. Maud Houghton 
was unwontedly flushed, perhaps by exertion. Wyndham was 
conscious of a certain hardness in his voice, which, for the life of 
him, he could not help. They seemed to meet as chance 
acquaintances, to talk the usual commonplaces of mountain 
travel, as if neither of them had any other thoughts uppermost 
in their minds. 

But at last the girl spoke out. 

“We have come thus far up the Cornu Nero on rather a 
strange errand,” she said, looking straight in front of her. 
“Owing to the long continued rain and snow of the last 
few weeks it is considered at the Hospice very dangerous to 
attempt the ascent. Father Denis and—and others—were 
anxious you should give up the climb.” 

Wyndham gazed at the speaker in astonishment. “Father 
Denis sent you to stop me!” he said, slowly. “Why what 
business is it of his?” 

“Oh! It was not only Father Denis,” cried the girl, hastily. 
“The guides said the same and—everyone thought you had 
better come down.” 

“When did you leave the Hospice?” demanded Wyndham, 
abruptly, after a short pause, during which a tumult of hopes 
and fears made speech impossible. 

“ At about two o’clock, I think,” she answered lightly, anxious 
to carry her point without too much explanation. “You have 
no idea what fun it has been chasing you over the rocks and 
glaciers in the dark.” 

Fun! Frank Wyndham stared at her with searching, open 
eyes. Her attitude belied her words. She was leaning rather 
heavily on her ice-axe. Her flush had faded away, and the 
small face was lined and weary. 

“Don’t you agree with me that it is dangerous to go on?” 
she asked. “The most difficult part of the climb is just com- 
mencing. Surely it is not worth the risk.” 

“Dangerous!” he repeated, promptly, the mountaineering 
spirit in him nettled at the idea of abandoning the climb on 
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that account. “No, not more than it is usually. The Cornu 
Nero is never a lady’s mountain,” he added, perversely. “And 
I am quite competent to form my own opinion on such matters 
without the aid of timid guides and Hospice Fathers.” 

Just then, as if to confirm the girl’s statement of the peril 
involved, Gaspard gave a startled shout and pointed to the 
iceslope. A large lump of rock fell with a resounding crash 
from the mountain ridge above. Breaking into numerous 
fragments these slid with a stealthy, slithering movement down 
the incline. Disappearing over the lower edge, the echoes of 
their fall were borne faintly upwards. . 

“But still the sooner we are across this iceslope the better,” 
said Wyndham, with quiet determination. “Every hour now 
will make it worse. It is always rather exposed to falling 
stones.” , 

“ But it is not safe,” urged the girl, wildly. “Cannot you see 
for yourself it is madness?” 

Wyndham gathered up the loose rope slowly. 

“Nothing will ever make me forget the motive that has 
brought you here, Miss Houghton,” he said, rather formally. 
“And I shall always be very grateful. But my life is not such 
a valuable one that I should hesitate because of a few falling 
stones. Good-bye.” 

And he called to his guide to pay out the rope while he cut 
the needful steps across the ice. 

For a moment the girl watched him breathlessly. Did he 
mean that it did not matter what the risk was, because nothing 
mattered particularly to him now? If he went on—if there had 
been indeed any such thing as a warning of future calamity—he 
might never know that to her his safety did matter more than 
aught else on earth. 

Sometimes in the crises of our lives much may depend on 
some sudden resolution. Some unpremeditated action may 
mould the whole future for the best, where carefully thought-out 
plans would have failed. Maud Houghton’s small, restraining 
hand on her companion’s sleeve delayed him for just three 
minutes more. 

Yet that impulsive touch saved his life. 

To understand what followed it must be explained that the 
little group of climbers were standing on the broken rocks that 
fringed the iceslope. In that position they were more or less 
protected from falling stones from the treacherous ridge above 
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by a square-shaped buttress of solid rock. Immediately in front 
of them the broad surface of the ice was fully exposed to 
missiles from the long row of weathered pinnacles. 

“If you are determined to go on, you will have to take me 
too,” Maud Houghton was beginning rather shyly, when 
without warning a sharp crack, almost like an explosion, 
echoed overhead. With a mighty roar, a vast mass of rock 
precipitated itself from above on to the ice beneath, sweeping 
with appalling swiftness to furious destruction. A small cloud 
of dust rose hovering above the @éér7s. 

Before the alarmed spectators had time to realize their 
danger, the second and greater fall occurred. 

Pinnacles on the overhanging arréfe seemed to quiver and 
bend together. Individual rock towers above were endowed 
with rapid movement. Immense fragments broke from the 
mountain ridge and tore down the furrowed slopes with a noise 
like thunder. A wave of dirt and débris whirled through the 
wind-torn air. Pitiless storms of stones raked the whole hillside. 
A, black dust-cloud shot out from the ruin and overwhelmed 
everything in choking darkness. 

After the first few seconds of bewildering horror, the 
onlookers turned instinctively for shelter or flight. Only 
the grim rock buttress under which they cowered—by diverting 
the shower of slighter missiles—saved them from speedy death. 
The main path of the avalanche was beyond them. But great 
lumps of rock were striking the earth in front and bursting like 
the bombs of a gigantic artillery. 

The guides were stupefied by terror. They crouched help- 
lessly under the wall of rock, huddling their shrinking bodies 
as closely to it as possible. But all the Englishman’s presence 
of mind rose to meet the peril of the girl beside him. As he 
sprang towards her a jagged piece of rock hit the ground at 
her feet and was at once shattered into a dozen bounding 
fragments. The girl gave a little cry of pain and staggered 
backwards. Instantly his strong grasp was round her, ere she 
could fall. With a grip of iron she was lifted in his arms and 
carried with almost reckless haste down the mountain, towards 
the untroubled glacier, away from the track of the avalanche. 


Six days later the golden light of the afternoon sun was 
transforming the peaceful waters of the loveliest of the Italian 
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Lakes. Distant hills were bathed in misty colours of glowing 
glory. The blue waters of the shining-surfaced lake lapped 
gently on the wooded shore. 

In the garden of the small white Pension Bellevue, nestling 
among the trees, where the southern air is laden with the odour 
of the flowers, a girl was waiting with an expectant look in her 
dark eyes. 

Maud Houghton will carry the scar caused by the rock 
splinter of the Cornu Nero on her dainty forehead for the rest of 
her life. But she does not seem to care much. Perhaps its 
presence there but serves to remind her of other things that 
happened on the same occasion, which have more than com- 
pensated her. 

The clear-toned notes of the bell of the little lakeside 
steamer rang out musically across the water. Long ripples 
spread swiftly, as with pulsating paddles the vessel drew up at 
the wooden landing-stage. A passenger sprang eagerly ashore 
and passed with quick strides into the Pension grounds. 

“The last time we met it was certainly not of my seeking,” 
said the new-comer daringly after a while. “I did my very best 
to avoid you.” 

“You were just horrid that morning,” averred his com- 
panion, emphatically. ‘But I suppose I shall have to forgive 
you all the same.” 

“T owe my life to your courage,” said Frank Wyndham, in 
a low tone. “But, if it is to be of any use to me, we must 
forgive and forget more than that morning on the Cornu Nero- 
‘Can you do that too, Maud ?” he asked, rather breathlessly. 

The girl’s face was hidden from him, her long dark lashes 
‘concealed the tell-tale eyes. Suddenly she turned impulsively 
to him, a quick flush on her cheeks, a demure little smile in her 
face. 

“That is what I wish,” she whispered, softly. 


A. H. HENDERSON. 
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The Bishop of Ripon on the Christian Church. 


IN the new Supplement to the Excyclopedia Britannica, the 
Bishop of Ripon has an article on “The Christian Church.” 
In his opening paragraph he explains that he leaves it to other 
articles to treat of the position and prospects of particular 
Churches, and intends to “measure the progress of what may 
for convenience sake be called the Church of Christ generally.” 
That is an intelligible theme, though perhaps, as it is the one 
selected, it would be more accurate to entitle the article, 
¢ The Influence of Christianity.” But what we find particularly 
interesting in the Bishop’s contribution is the real feat of 
dexterity with which he contrives to blot out almost entirely 
the influence of the Catholic, or as he would say, the Roman 
Catholic Church, although it is supposed to bulk somewhat 
largely among the Christianizing forces at work in the world. 

It is chiefly in the sections in which he reckons up the 
conclusions derivable from statistics that he achieves this feat. 
Some of these statistics, it must be confessed, are most surpris- 
ing, but for the time being we will take them on faith. The 
first heading of his first section is on “The proportion of the 
Christian population to the population of the globe,” and from 
it we learn that whereas in the year 1000 the Christian popu- 
lation was 50,000,000, and in I500 was 100,000,000, in 1896 
the figure reached was 500,000,000. To this last-mentioned 
number the Bishop appends the following remark: “The 
Protestant reader will observe that the increase within the last 
three or four hundred years has been more rapid than in the 
period preceding the Reformation,” which seems to mean that 
the Protestant reader will reasonably infer that the improved 
rate of increment is due to the spiritual power of the Refor- 
mation. But inasmuch as this increase to be of avail for 
such an inference must be sought, not in the natural excess. 
of births over deaths among the previously Christian popu 
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| lations, but in conversions among nations previously heathen, 
| why is not the Protestant told where to look for this vast 
| number of Protestant converts from heathenism ? 

Passing to examine more closely the statistics of the 
‘| nineteenth century, the Bishop next tells us that “the per- 
i | centage of the Christian population to the world population, 
which was 20 in 1800, was 28°5 in 1875, and was 33°3 in 1896, 
and whereas the average yearly increment between 1800 and 
1875 was something over 2,500,000, it was over 5,000,000 
between 1875 and 1896; or, to put the result in quarter- 
century periods, whereas the average gain for each of the 
first three quarters of the nineteenth century was 65,000,000, 
the average gain of the last quarter of the century was 
100,000,000.” Here, again, we are confronted with an increase 
and an acceleration of increase as consoling as it was by most of 
us unsuspected. From the nature of the case, it is to be sought 
among conversions from the heathen, and the Bishop is able 
to detect the spiritual cause to which it is mainly attributable. 
“It is worthy of note that this coincides with the period during 
which intercession for missions became a recognized duty on 
the part of the Church.” Catholics have all along recognized 
and sought to fulfil this duty of intercession, and, though the 
Bishop should know best his own co-religionists, we should 
have thought that they too had begun their intercessions for 
their missions long before 1875. Still, as the wonderful mission- 
progress which the Bishop announces is due to a recent out- 
burst of Protestant intercessions, and is therefore presumably 
to be found in the Protestant mission districts, the puzzled 
reader again asks why is he not told in what parts of the world 
to look for it? 

But the Bishop will say that he does give us the indication 
we ask for. “Wecan only indicate [he says] this advance by 
the general figures we have cited ; but it may serve to illustrate 
the general character of the progress in non-Christian lands 
if we set down here the figures that relate to India. The 
number of Christians in India between 1841—51 was estimated 
at 91,000; between 1851—61 at 138,000; and between 1861 
—7I at 224,000; between 1871—8I at 897,216; and between 
1881—9g1 at 2,284,380. These figures represent a growth of 
50 per cent. for each decade.” One would like, however, to 
know whence the Bishop obtains these statistics, and what portion 
of the figures need to be deducted as representing the Catholic 
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share of native Christians. And one desiderates this infor- 
mation the more as the Bishop’s figures differ materially from 
those which can be read in the sixth volume of Sir W. W. 
Hunter’s Gazetteer of India, published in 1886. According to 
Sir W. W. Hunter, “the number of Catholics in British and 
French India and in the Native States, but exclusive of the 
Portuguese possessions, rose from 732,887 in 1851 to 934,400 
in 1871, and to 1,103,560 in 1881,” out of which number the 
French element did not count much more than 33,000.. Or 
if we take from the same authority the data of the Government 
Census of 1881, the total number of Protestant Christians in 
the Indian Peninsula was then 511,180, and the total number of 
Catholic Christians (counting in the 100,000 Syrian Catholics 
whom, as he points out, the Census wrongly placed) was 
1,328,761. 

In the next heading of his Section II. the Bishop gives 
statistics to illustrate “the world influence or ascendency of 
Christian progress,” and finds—to pass over his statistics of 
acreage—that whereas “in 1500 only 100,000,000 of people 
were under Christian rule, now there are 900,000,000.” So far 
so good, at least for our present purpose, but he goes on to 
investigate “the relative ascendency of the different forms of 
Christianity in this world-influence.” The result he arrives at 
is that whereas in 1700 there were 33,000,000 Christians under 
Greek Orthodox governments, 90,000,000 under Roman Catholic 
governments, and 32,000,000 under Protestant governments, 
in 1900 there are 128,000,000 under Greek Orthodox govern- 
ments, 242,000,000 under Roman Catholic governments, and 
520,000,000 under Protestant governments. This may be 
a pleasant-sounding announcement to the “ Protestant reader” 
whom the Bishop has in view, but after all there is a little 
difference between the political ascendency of those who rule 
over Christians and the religious ascendency of faiths that can 
both make and keep Christian converts; and it would seem 
that the Bishop should have carried his analysis a step further, 
and given statistics to show the relative numbers of Greeks, 
Catholics, and Protestants which go to make up the total 
number of the 900,000,000 Christians in the world. Yet on this 
point the Bishop has never a word to say. 

The Bishop has much more in his article which offers itself 
to the same kind of criticism, but we must be content to note 
only one other point. In his third heading under Section I., 
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in order to ascertain “the statistical measure of Christian 
energy,” he investigates “some phases of Christian activity 
which have marked recent years.” Then follows an account 
of “a very marked development of missionary enterprise,” which 
proves to be an account of the various Protestant missionary 
agencies which have originated or grown in stature during the 
recent period—this and nothing more. And yet there have 
been Catholic missionary agencies at work during the selected 
period, in which “Christian energy” has not been wholly 
wanting. 


Lady Day in August. 


We presume that the: Dazly News possesses no Catholic 
subscribers. At any rate it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the Editor of that journal thinks that his paper will be better 
without them. He has taken his line and evidently means to 
stick to it. We can only trust that any Catholic readers who 
have hitherto remained faithful in their allegiance will take their 
line and stick to it also. There was a time in England when it 
was the fashion to speak of the Blessed Sacrament as “ Jack in 
the Box,” and when a Reformer showed his fine sense of 
humour by asking his Catholic neighbour what happened when 
“a mouse eat his God,” but we thought that those days had 
passed away with the sixteenth century. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Daily News evidently belongs to the school of 
the early Reformers, and he seems to be the sort of man who, 
if ever he entered a Catholic church, would probably show his 
contempt for superstition by keeping his hat on. Chacun a 
son gout,—we are not obliged to buy the Dazly News any more 
than we are obliged to buy the Rock. None the less, we think 
it a pity that anything of that exasperating scornfulness of 
tone as between faith and unfaith, which so unfortunately 
characterizes the treatment of all religious questions in France, 
should be imported into English journalism, where a different 
spirit has hitherto prevailed. 

The misrepresentations of the Paris correspondent in 
question, regarding the Religious Orders, have already more 
than once called forth protests from readers of the Daily News, 
who were not themselves Catholics. Still more recently a ridi- 
culous cock-and-bull story regarding the Canton of St. Agréve 
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was met by an emphatic contradiction from the Archiprétre of 
that place, which Father John Gerard forwarded with a letter to 
the Editor. Since then the feast of the Assumption has pro- 
vided the correspondent with an opportunity for a dissertation 
on matters of doctrine and devotion. From this we gather such 
items of intelligence as that “the Black Virgin found in the 
crypt of the Cathedral of Chartres is rising in reputation since 
Huysmans strove to write her up. She isa relic of the Druidical 
times,” and so forth; but what concerns us now more particularly, 
we learn that “a movement is being made in Rome to get the 
Pope to promulgate another new doctrine,” founded on “the 
Roman Catholic teaching that the Virgin Mary was taken up to 
Heaven alive.” 

The astonishing thing is that an educated man can con- 
tentedly show such ignorance of matters of common knowledge. 
With regard to any other creed than that of the Catholic Church 
this heedless blundering would be condemned as bad form. 
If it were a question of Jews or Buddhists or Mohammedans, 
the correspondent in question would probably take much pains 
to secure accuracy in what he wrote of them. Moreover, if he 
thought that there were any probability that his remarks would 
fall under their notice, he would carefully remove every phrase 
which seemed to speak lightly of what they held in reverence. 
But this precious liberalism @ /a Francaise starts from the 
postulate that each man shall have liberty to insult all practical 
believers in the only religion which is held in France to be a 
religion at all. 

For our own part, while we should be sorry to represent the 
Catholic belief in the Assumption of our Blessed Lady as a 
revealed dogma of the Faith, we may also point out that the 
belief is at least sufficiently venerable by its antiquity to be 
spared the cheap sneers of a writer like the Dazly News corres- 
pondent. For a thousand years the feast has held its place in 
the calendar of the Church. Supposing this writer to be an 
Englishman—or practically of any other nationality except the 
Jewish—he may regard it as certain that for many centuries his 
ancestors looked upon the taking up of our Lady’s body to 
Heaven after her death as part of Christian tradition. They 
doubted it as little as they doubted, for instance, the five wounds 
of our Lord, and the dullest performer in a medieval mystery- 
play would have been able to correct the blunder of the same 
writer—a blunder three times repeated—that this “budding 
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dogma” teaches that “the Virgin Mary was taken up to 
Heaven alive.” The elaborate legend of the dormitio Maria, 
apocryphal though it be, may be traced back to quite the 
early centuries, and it was current in Greek and Syriac litera- 
ture before it spread to the West. In Anglo-Saxon England 
the feast of the Assumption, even before the time of Alfred the 
Great, was accounted among the most important festivals of 
the year, and the Canon Law of the thirteenth century, legisla- 
ting for the Universal Church, assigned to it an almost unique 
position by declaring it, along with Christmas and Easter, one 
of the feasts on which the rites of the Church could be 
celebrated even in time of interdict. Our Paris correspondent 
therefore rather misses the mark when he informs his readers, 
“The idea that the Virgin was taken up alive to Heaven has 
long been current in Spain and Portugal, and has been promul- 
gated by the Jesuits. Its greatest propagandist was the 
favourite painter of the Spanish Jesuits, Murillo, who devoted 
his brush to celebrating events in the Virgin’s life.” We wonder 
what date the writer would assign for the foundation of the 
Jesuits and the painting of Murillo. 





The Dogma of the Assumption. 


We are not able to speak with full knowledge regarding the 
Congress at Fribourg of which the writer just quoted affirms 
that its object is to “ persuade the Pope to promulgate another 
new doctrine, that of the bodily ascent to Heaven of the Virgin 
Mary.” As early as August 15th we were assured that “ Jesuits 
from all parts are flocking thither” (to Fribourg). We can say 
with confidence that none have at any rate gone from England, 
and we have reason to believe that the “flocking” from other 
places has resulted in the attendance of some three or four. At 
the time of writing we have only been able to obtain a report of the 
first three days’ proceedings, and we have found hardly anything 
therein which bore direct reference to the Assumption. But even if 
the main object of the Conference were what the writer assumes, 
and though it were supported by all the Assumptionists. who 
have already, “so to speak, discounted the coming dogma,” as 
well as by the Jesuits who “stand as prompters behind the chair 
of St. Peter,” we still think that there is little likelihood that the 
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Pope in such a matter would deliver any dogmatic decision. 
The belief in the Assumption is no doubt of relatively early 
date, and the feast was pretty generally recognized in the 
Church in the eighth century, but when we attempt to trace it 
further back we find no sounder documentary basis in Christian 
literature than certain legends whose apocryphal character is 
not disputed. Of course the fact that any Christian tradition 
meets us first in an apocryphal: document does not prove it to 
be untrue. But whatever aspect the doctrine of the Assumption 
might wear as a question of pure theology, the introduction of 
the apocryphal element would, we think, render the Holy 
Father very reluctant to proclaim it as a revealed dogma. Thé 
opinion of scholars on such a point would certainly be strongly 
expressed, and would probably be respected. All the earlier 
testimonies to the tradition of the Assumption, attributed to 
such Fathers as Melito of Sardis, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, 
St. Athanasius, and St. Denis the Areopagite, are now recog- 
nized to be spurious. The first authors who speak positively, 
such as Gregory of Tours, Andreas Cretensis, and St. John 
Damascene, are under suspicion of having borrowed from the 
apocryphal sources already referred to. No doubt certain words 
of St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Cyprus, c. 403, imply that the 
manner of our Lady’s death was already matter of discussion, 
but he distinctly refuses to express an opinion, and it is strange 
that, if the opinion were generally received, no mention should 
have been made of it in St. Cyril’s discourse before the Council 
of Ephesus in 437. 




















Reviews. 
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I.—PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL EXEGESIS.! 


THE appearance of a work on the principles of biblical 
exegesis, by a Catholic professor in a continental University, 
just at the time when the Papal Commission on_ biblical 
questions is still engaged in its preliminary labours, is a matter 
of some interest, and is'calculated to arouse some not unnatural 
curiosity. What line, it might well be asked, would the learned 
Professor take with reference to certain problems which during 
the last few years have greatly exercised the minds of biblical 
students? Was he going to add one more to the unofficial 
warnings we have had of late against “Les Infiltrations 
Protestantes,” and about “La Crise de la Foi”? Or would he, 
after the manner of Father Gigot in his Jutroduction to the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament, strike out more boldly? 
Would he help to indoctrinate students with some of the views 
of Professor Scholz, of Pére Lagrange, O.P., of Padre Semeria, 
Dr. Robert Clarke, Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, Dr. van den 
Biesen, Fathers Prat and Durand, S.J.?? Would he essay the 
defence of Abbé Loisy? Or would he, with Abbé Houtin, 
insist or at least suggest that even Loisy has not gone far 
enough? One way or another he must surely touch on some 
at least of the burning questions connected with the names of 
these distinguished scholars. It is with deep disappointment 
that we find ourselves obliged to say that the reader will turn 
over Dr. Székely’s pages in vain, if he hopes to find any 
reference whatever, unless we except a brief section on pp. 308, 
309, to the question to which we have alluded. It will hardly 
be believed, but it is nevertheless true, that in the bibliographical 

1 Hermeneutica Biblica Generalis secundum Principia Catholica. Scripsit 


Dr. Stephanus Székely, Professor Studii Biblici N.T. in Universitate Budapestinensi. 
Freiburg: Herder. 

2 It is not, of course, our intention to imply, by this enumeration, that all these 
writers are in agreement on all points; but only that on some important points at 
least they have ideas in common, 
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list given on pp. 20, seq., the only Catholic works mentioned 
which bear a date later than 1890, are those of Lesar (Compen- 
dium Hermeneuticum, 1891 and 1899), Karsch (Kath. Szentirdst 
Hermeneutika, 1891), and Zapletal (Hermeneutica Biblica, 1897 
and 1901); and that among the works of non-Catholic writers, 
the latest there mentioned is Hofmann’s Hermeneutik, published 
in 1880. It is true that the learned author is here giving a 
list of those works only which deal with the general question 
of biblical hermeneutics ; but even in so exclusive a catalogue 
(which, we may observe, occupies nearly seven pages), room 
might surely have been found for mention of the Revue Bzblique, 
of Gigot’s works, and (to name only two non-Catholic writers) 
of Driver’s /utroduction, and of Sanday’s Oracles of God. There 
are other lists in the book, viz., Bibliographia Philologie Sacre} 
Bibliographia Antiquitatum Biblicarum, Bibliographia Concordia 
Biblice3 and a fifth at the end of the work,‘ the last of which 
contains a reference to three articles in the Revue Biblique of 
1892-3; but all of them are to a greater or less extent wanting 
in the very necessary quality of up-to-dateness. 

We are very far from saying that Dr. Székely’s book is 
valueless. Like so many of our modern text-books, it is 
excellent up to a certain point. Unlike some of them it shows 
abundant evidence of a wide and varied erudition, which makes 
the limitations of the work a matter for no less surprise than 
regret. The usual technical distinctions are both expressed 
and explained with admirable clearness, and the style is for the 
most part succinct, and always lucid and readable. The volume 
may well find a place in our theological libraries among other 
books of reference. But as a manual for students, as a text- 
book for the class-room, we cannot conscientiously recommend 
it, except perhaps as a supplement to Father Gigot’s two 
volumes, which are presumably in the hands of all ecclesiastical 
students in English-speaking countries.° 

1 Pp, go—95. 2 Pp. 182—185. * Ps 320. 4 Pp. 425—439. 

5 We do not wish to be understood (or misunderstood) as approving of everything 
in Gigot’s /utroduction. The book has its shortcomings and its blemishes. But the 
author has at least the merit of having been the first to make known to Catholic 
students, through the medium of a text-book accessible to all, the conclusions of 
modern biblical criticism, so far as these have been accepted (rightly or wrongly) by 
a certain school of Catholic writers ; while, on the other hand, he very fairly states 
the position of the leading representatives of a more conservative school. As the 
only work of its kind, so far as we are aware, it must needs hold the field till some- 
thing better appears. It has never been sent to us for review, and therefore we must 
content ourselves with these brief remarks, which its relative importance seemed to 
demand. 
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It is hardly possible, as it seems to us, to do a greater 
disservice to our candidates for the priesthood, than to keep 
them in ignorance of questions relative to inspiration, to the 
origin and authenticity of the sacred books, and so forth, which 
sooner or later will have to be faced, and which may well prove 
disconcerting, or worse than disconcerting, to those who find, 
on emerging from the state of pupillage, that these questions 
have been passed over in silence by those who should have 
been their teachers. Father Grisar’s warning against “hyper- 
conservatism” in the domain of hagiology, and of historical 
traditions or traditional history generally, has been very widely 
acknowledged as both opportune and important. The dangers 
of hyper-conservatism in the region of biblical studies are 
perhaps not less serious. But whatever these dangers may be, 
and however difficult it may be to draw the line between hyper- 
conservatism and a reasonable caution, there can be no doubt 
whatever as to the perils which wait upon anything which 
Savours of obscurantism, nor is there any difficulty in defining 
for practical purposes the meaning of the term. A writer on 
the principles of exegesis may fairly be reproached with 
obscurantism when he fails to set forth, with adequate fulness, 
opinions, even though they may differ from his own, which are 
held by Catholic writers of distinction, which have not been 
condemned, and which have been formulated by way of an 
attempt to meet such objections against Catholic dogma or 
against revealed religion, as may arise, or seem to arise, out of 
modern biblical criticism. To refrain from taking account 
of these opinions, or even from giving them due prominence, in 
any discussion of such matters, may be to expose the ecclesi- 
astical student, or those who in later days may come under his 
influence, to grave temptations against faith, To descend from 
abstract generalities to concrete particulars, no one will be 
disposed to accuse of rashness or a dangerous liberalism the 
writers in the Etudes Religieuses of Paris, or in the Cursus 
Scripture Sacre, edited by Father Cornely, S.J. Now here 
are two passages taken respectively from the Etudes and from 
the Cursus, which may serve to illustrate what we mean. 


L’inerrance du texte biblique lui vient tout entitre de ce que Dieu 
lui-méme couvre de son autorité les pensées qui s’y trouvent exprimées. 
Mais comme Dieu nous instruit dans ces livres per l’intermédiaire des 
hommes qui les ont écrits, ¢/ va de soi que l’auteur principal de 1’ Ecriture 
nen garantit exactitude que dans la mesure ott Pauteur secondaire entend 
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nous certifier son récit. "Tout le monde convient qu’il y a dans la Bible 
une masse de détails . . . dont ’hagiographe ne pouvait juger que par 
& peu prés ou méme point du tout... . Au lecteur de faire de ces 
documents, gui ne sont, apres tout, que des citations au moins implitites, 
une critique ausst judjcieuse que possible 


And again: 

Locutus est Jahve ad Moysen. . . . Poterant illa verba fortasse scribi 
sensu aliquo vero, non historico quidem neque critico, sed derivato et 
legali.? 

It is plain to any one who is at all conversant with recent 
discussions, that both these passages express a view of inspira~ 
tion which differs somewhat from that in which many of 
us were brought up, and from that which is maintained in 
Dr. Székely’s book. We can well understand that many may 
think this view untenable, and probably Dr. Székely may be of 
the number. But we can see no justification whatever for 
passing it over in silence. If the reasons alleged in its support 
are held to be invalid, they should be at least fairly stated and 
clearly answered. 

' One passage from the Hermeneutica we must needs quote 
as an example of the author’s style and method, when he is 
engaged in the refutation of aggressive rationalism. It is one of 
several paragraphs on Renan. The italics are the author’s. 


Renan magnam scientiam affectat, sed revera nec antiquitatis, nec. 
linguarum biblicarum valde peritus est, neque fontes religionis Christiane 
penitius perscrutatus est. Non claritate et vi argumentorum, sed effatis 
apodicticis, gravitate simulata, declamatione pathetica et vano verborum 
strepitu indoctis ac stultis imponit. Sermo ejus facetus et petulans, 
quo vulgus profanum ac leve delectatur lectoresque incauti decipiuntur. 
Opera scatent locutionibus: fortasse, fieri potest, sic rem cogitare 
possumus et aliis similibus. Revera sub nomine historie fabulas 
frivolas scribit, quibus vulgi consectatur laudem, incredulitatis ac 
scelerum excusationem querentis.® 


This kind of thing reminds us of the “ita blaterat Puffen- 
dorfius” with which we were regaled in our callow youth. It 
is by all means to be desired that students should be taught 
not to be afraid of Renan, or of any other enemy of the 
Christian faith. But to express our view of the matter in the 
mildest language, we very much doubt whether this is the 
best way in which the lesson can be conveyed. 


1 Etudes, Feb. 5, 1902, p. 344. Italics ours. 
2 Hummelauer in Deuterenomium, quoted in the Revue du Clergé Franzais, 
July 15, 1902, p. 381. 3 Hermeneutica, p. 314. 
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2.—THE EARLY CHRISTIANS AND THE BURNING OF ROME.) 


In a recent work, entitled L’/ucendio di Roma e i primi 
Cristiani, Professor Carlo Pascal has undertaken to make it 
appear probable, if not absolutely certain, that the incendiaries 
who set Rome on fire in the days of Nero were indeed 
Christians, and that in one or more of the literary sources from 
which (as he alleges) Tacitus drew his narrative, this accusation 
was formally made. Now even a foolish book may have its 
uses, when it gives occasion for a wise and learned reply, just 
as heresy has often indirectly served the cause of truth by 
necessitating its clearer definition. Professor, Pascal’s mono- 
graph would appear to be a decidedly foolish as well as a rather 
mischievous book, but it has at least served to evoke, from a 
learned anonymous author, a reply which is of real value. The 
narrative which Tacitus? gives of the burning of Rome has been 
commonly understood to be tolerably clear, but it has never 
perhaps been illustrated by so lucid and erudite a commentary 
as it here receives. So too, the testimony of Pliny concern- 
ing his dealings with the Christians of Bithynia has been 
explained again and again; but not even Professor Ramsay 
himself has set forth more fully than the author of the Dzfesa 
all that is known, or can be legitimately inferred from this 
testimony and from other sources concerning the legal status. 
of Christianity under the Empire in the first two centuries. 
Indeed the only thing that seems to be lacking in his treatment 
of this part of his subject is an acquaintance with the works of 
the eminent scholar whom we have just named. 

So far as the matter and the argument of this little work are 
concerned, they appear to us to be excellent. The style, it must 
be admitted, is not always such as would commend itself to our 
English tastes. The sledge-hammer method of controversy has, 
no doubt, its merits, and it seems to suit the Italian tempera- 
ment, as does also a certain kind of exclamatory rhetoric which 
in this country would be thought to smack somewhat of a 
school debate. These defects, however, if such they be, show 
themselves only occasionally, and they do not seriously affect 
the intrinsic value of the dissertation, the author of which shows 


1 Difesa det Primi Cristiani e Martiri di Roma, Accusati di avere incendiata la 
Cilta. Rome: Pustet. 


2 Annal, xv. 38, seq. 3 Pp. 19, seq. 
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among other things a remarkably intimate acquaintance with 
the niceties of Latin diction and the details of Roman law and 
legal procedure. We rather wish that he could have seen his 
way to omit the concluding section on Renan, which seems to 
be only slightly connected with his main theme. The views and 
historical methods of Renan might be thought, perhaps, to 
deserve separate and more detailed treatment. 


3.—ACETYLENE.! 


It would be hard to point to a more convincing testimony 
of the progress made by this new illuminant, at any rate on 
the other side of the Channel, than the simple existence of the 
volume which now lies before us. It is a handsome octavo of 
more than five hundred pages, containing some hundreds of 
excellent illustrations—drawings of apparatus, &c.—and the 
title-page informs us that since the appearance of the first 
edition 5,000 copies of the work have been put in circulation. 
Father Capelle—we beg pardon, he is Monsieur |’Abbé Capelle 
in the eyes of the French Government—has been very inti- 
mately connected with the development of this new industry, 
and some of the most important patents which have led to the 
more general adoption of acetylene gas, both as an illuminant 
and as a heat-producer, have been due to his ingenuity. We 
may perhaps be permitted to draw the moral that the Jesuits 
are not such entirely useless members of society as their 
adversaries pretend. When one finds Father Capelle in his 
Preface describing this formidable volume as “ notes” extracted 
from a larger work, which he is preparing for publication, one 
comes to understand that despite the competition of electricity 
and incandescent gas-burners, acetylene has a future before it. 
One quality however which is distinctive, or should be distinctive 
of notes, we are glad to recognize cordially in Father Capelle’s 
most interesting volume. The text is admirably clear, and even 
apart from the profusion of illustrations it may be read without 
effort and without making extravagant demands upon a limited 
French vocabulary. To colleges, convents, and other institutions 
which may be suffering from the endless annoyances entailed 
by the old system of coal gas with retorts and gasometers, 


1 L’Eclairage et le Chauffage par l’Acétyléne. Par E.Capelle. Edition refondue 
et augmentée. Paris: Retaux, 1902. 
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we strongly recommenda study of Father Capelle’s volume, 
The most striking feature of the. book is perhaps the ‘informa-: 
tion which it contains regarding the candelabre autoproducteur 
for street lighting. We gather from the author’s description 
that a really satisfactory apparatus has at last been designed 
which allows an adequate gas-generator to be introduced into the 
pedestal of each lamp-post. Imagine a London in which lamp-, 
posts were not connected with pipes or wires, and in which 
roads had never to be “up” for the purpose of repairing them. 
Certainly this development seems to offer much promise for 
the future, although, of course, so far as the experiments have 
gone as yet, a series of autoproductors cannot,’ where the 
distances are trifling, compete with the storage system in. point 
of economy. 


4.—ASCETICAL THEOLOGY.) 


We gladly and most cordially welcome Father Arthur 
Devine’s Manual of Ascetical’ Theology, which will prove a 
valuable addition to the relatively small number of modern 
English books (not being translations from the French, Italian, 
Spanish, or German) on a subject than which none can be 
more important. Father Devine’s new work has this special 
claim to attention, that it has been written on lines clearly laid 
down by His Holiness Leo XIII. The whole treatise may be 
said to be based on the words of Holy Scripture, which are 
quoted and expounded on almost every page. The author has 
adhered throughout to the theological teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas ; he has also kept very specially in mind, as we learn 
from his Preface,? the principles put forward in the Encyclical 
addressed to Cardinal Gibbons in January, 1899, at the time 
when the controversy on “Americanism” (so-called) was being 
somewhat warmly agitated on both sides of the Atlantic. Nor 
is the value of the work diminished by the fact that the author 
has very often preferred to set forth his argument in the 
words of their approved authors, Scaratnelli, Ullathorne, Faber, 
Wilhelm and Scannell, Lasance, Terrien, and others, rather than 
in his own. 

1 A Manual of Ascetical Theology ; or, The Supernatural Life of the Soul on Earth 
and in Heaven, “By the Rev. Afthur Devine, Passionist. “London: R. and T. 


Washbourne. 
2 Pp. vi. xvii. 
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Ascetical theology, as rightly coriceived by Father Devine, 
holds a place midway between dogmatic and moral theology 
on the one hand and mystical theology on the other. The 
business of a writer on ascetical theology is not merely to 
expound the truths of revelation as proposed to our faith, 
nor again to treat of human conduct as determined by the strict 
obligation of the Gospel precepts, but to point out, in the light 
of revealed dogma and of revealed law, the way to perfection, 
or what we may call ordinary perfection, in the supernatural 
life. We say of ordinary perfection, for ascetical theology, 
in the more restricted sense of the term, abstains from investi- 
gating those special and extraordinary graces and gifts which 
are sometimes bestowed by God upon the soul, but which are 
not to be directly sought by man, and with which mystical 
theology is concerned. 

Father Devine’s treatise is divided into three parts, of which 
the first treats of the supernatural life of the soul on earth, the 
second of the increase or growth of. this supernatural life, 
and the third of its final perfection and consummation in 
Heaven. In the first part the author treats of the general 
notions of the natural and the supernatural, of the supernatural 
state as the work of the three Divine Persons, of divine grace, 
the virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. In the second he 
treats of progress in the virtues, of merit, and of the sacraments 
as means of spiritual advancement. The third part is concerned 
with the beatific vision. 

The book is not without faults of style. But those readers 
who are sufficiently in earnest to study it for the practical 
purposes for which it is intended, will be ready to overlook 
any slight literary shortcomings which they may detect in it, for 
the sake of the solid instruction which it affords. 


5.—DE DEO UNO.! 


Whether it is not superfluous to have so many Treatises 
or Courses of Scholastic Theology is a question rather for 
publishers than readers. It does not appear that so many are 
needed to supply the wants of students, but it is always 
something to the good to have a new work on these abstract 


1 Tractatio de Deo Uno. Pars I. <Auctore Alexio Marie Lépicier, Ord. Serv. 
B.V.M. Paris: Lethielleux. : 
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questions, in regard to which, though there can be nothing new 
in substance, there can be much new in the way of clearer or 
more accurate statement. Pére Lépicier, the author of the 
volume now before us, is a Professor at the Collegio Urbano 
of the Propaganda. He is a close follower of St. Thomas, and 
not only takes his theses verbatim from the Summa, but 
even endeavours to give his expositions and proofs as far as 
possible in the zpsissima verba of the Angelic Doctor. We 
are in sympathy with him so far, for the words of the Saint 
are golden for their depth and their accuracy. He deserves 
credit, too, for a convenient arrangement of his matter and 
a prudent restriction of difficulties to those which minister 
to the better understanding of the theses. 

The volume therefore makes a text-book which is suffi- 
ciently good in its own order, and of which some of the 
seminaries will doubtless avail themselves; but, though the 
criticism is one which applies not so much to Pére Lépicier 
as to the race generally of such writers, one may use the oppor- 
tunity to lament that they are not more condescending to 
the limitations of a student’s mind. Take, for instance, such 
a paragraph as the following, which contains the author’s 
first proof, that Deus est maxime perfectus : 

Ratio theol. 1. Primum principium activum est maxime per- 
fectum. Sed Deus est primum principium activum. Ergo Deus est 
maxime perfectus—Mayor prob. Sicut materia, in quantum hujusmodi, 
est in potentia, ita agens in quantum hujusmodi, est in actu ; unde 
primum principium activum maxime debet esse in actu, et consequenter 
perfectissimum, cum aliquid dicatur esse perfectum secundum quod est 
in actu; perfectum enim est cui nihil deest secundum modum suze 
perfectionis—Minor vero ex dictis resultat. 


Not one reader in twenty surely, if so many, will grasp such 
an argument as this without further explanation, which if it 
is forthcoming might as well be put into the book as reserved 
for the oral teaching of the schoolroom. Otherwise there will 
be not a few readers who will be tempted to cast the argument 
aside as a jingle of words, which seem to confound a being 
having 7” actu whatever perfection it possesses, and a being 
having all perfection. 

One would like, too, to have seen the arguments for the 
Existence of God, in view of their importance, worked out with 
more detail, and considered in relation to modern perplexities. 
On these latter Pére Lépicier has very little. 
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6.—HYMNS AND VERSES.! 


It was well that attention should be re-directed to the 
late Lady Catherine Petre’s Hymns and Verses, which the 
Catholic Truth Society has re-issued. Devotional verses might 
with advantage be more in use among Catholics than they are, 
for, if only they be of the right kind, they have the value, and 
something more than the value, of good spiritual books, to 
touch the heart and even to illuminate the mind. What is 
needed is that they should impart, encased in graceful and 
delicate language, thoughts which are the fruit, not so much of 
a vivid imagination, as of a choice spiritual experience. The 
verses in this little volume thoroughly realize these conditions, 
and, besides giving pleasure to the reader, are capable of being 
a real aid to souls trying to lead a spiritual life. As a specimen, 
we give the following, entitled Szc Factentem : 


A soul’s sad cry: 
“‘ Wearily toiling on my path of prayer, 
Where is Thy loving help, my God, O where ? 
The well is dry.” 


‘* Oh, pain untold! 
How I have longed for one sweet contrite tear, 
One throb of love—one sting of wholesome fear ! 
But all is cold.” 


‘* And yet I know 
That kneeling, knocking at the gate of prayer, 
Each morning still shall find me waiting there : 
I will not go!” 


O love divine! 
Working or waiting here for Thy dear sake, 
Our courage shall not faint, nor spirit break, 
For we are Thine. 


It is a pleasure to recognize that many of the verses in this 
volume appeared first in the columns of THE MONTH. 


1 Hymns and Verses. By Lady Catherine Petre. Re-issued by the Catholic 
Truth Society, 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE have béfore us two very attractive issues of Messrs. 
Duckworth’s new series of pocket volumes,. Zhe Popular 
Library of Art (Rossetti, a Critical Essay on his Art, by Ford 
Madox Huéffer; Rembrandt, a Critical Essay, by Auguste 
Bréal. London: Duckworth, 1902). If questions of art are 
to be satisfactorily discussed, an abundance of illustrations is 
required, and this the new series supplies most generously. In 
the Rossetti volume there are fifty-three half-tone reproductions 
of the artist’s pictures; some of them comparatively little known; 
in the Rembrandt volume there are sixty-one. When we have 
mentioned that the blocks have been prepared by Messrs. Walker 
and Cockerell, the reader will feel satisfied that though necessarily 
small in size the reproductions are of a high order of merit. 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s text in the Rossetti volume seems to 
us a little fantastic in places. But it is interesting to learn that 
ladies “who look ‘like Rossetti’s, even to-day stand a very 
excellent chance of getting married on the strength of that 
and nothing else.” M. Auguste Bréal writes of Rembrandt as an 
expert, but he gives a straightforward account which interests 
one in the personality of his subject. The translator may be 
heartily congratulated upon her share in the undertaking. 

The Old Religion (by Father Vincent Hornyold, S.J. C.T.S.) 
is written from the same point of view as the same author’s 
larger volume upon the Faith of Old England, recently noticed 
in these pages. It is intended for the use of those non-Catholics 
of the humbler classes who have been drilled in modern High 
Church Anglicanism, and who have consequently imbibed much 
of the fallacious historical teaching with which that school is 
identified. We congratulate Father Hornyold on the success 
with which he has digested into a penny pamphlet the more 
essential features of his larger handbook. 

There is a great deal that is excellent in the little three- 
penny handbook called Catholic Practice (The Orphans’ Press, 
Rochdale, Lancashire), and we do not wonder that so many of 
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the Bishops have commended it~heartily. It- aims -at giving 
simple ‘information about many details of Catholic practice— 
the illustrations—e., of the way of making the sign of the 
€ross, of holding an infant at baptism, of arranging a table 
for communion of the ‘sick, &c, being a valuable feature. 
These last are so valuable that one could have wished that 
in one or two instances the drawing did not border so nearly 
on the ludicrous. But we heartily wish the book every-success, 
and thank the Brothers of Charity who have brought it out 
for this very useful addition to our handbooks for converts. 

The Life and Times of the Venerable’ Father John Kemble, 
Priest and Martyr, 1§99—1679, by Richard R. Bromage, 1902, 
46 pp. Every one who has attended to the biographies of our 
martyrs knows that this difficulty is. constantly recurring in 
them, the lives are decidedly uneventful, while the deaths. 
are beyond measure stirring. Mr. Bromage has treated 
his subject in the only way possible under these circum- 
stances. He gives us plenty of material for putting together 
the picture of the death-scene with its preliminaries ; for the 
previous life he offers to our consideration those events of the 
times which would have had most effect upon the martyr’s 
career. Perhaps if the author had pushed on his researches, 
until he had mapped out the life generally led by priests upon 
the mission in those days, he would really have done all that 
could be expected of him. As. it is, while we have some very 
good things, we are a little disappointed at not getting more. 
The narrative too is a little hard to follow. — 





IL—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 
REVUE BENEDICTINE. (1901. 3.) 
The so-called Tractatus Originis. G. Morin. The Interpola- 
tions in St. Cyprian’s De Unitate Ecclesia. ]. Chapman. 
The Benedictine Congregation of Valladolid. /. M. Besse. 
General Chapters among the Benedictines. U. Berliére. 
STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (Aug.) 
Culture and the Catholic Church. V. Cathrein. The Legal 
Position of the Religious Orders in France. H. Gruber. 
The Might of Prejudice (Heiner’s /esuztismus). O. Pfilf. 
Silkworms' in Medieval Literature. /. Dahiman. The 
Diisseldorf Exhibition. S. Bezsse/. Reviews, &c. 
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La CIVILTA, CATTOLICA. (August 2 and 16.) 
‘The Sunday Rest, Rome without the Pope.- The Uncertain 
Criteria in Palethnology. The,False Demetrius. England 
and the Holy See in 1814. The Bible and Science. 


RASSEGNA GREGORIANA. (August.) 

The Congress of Sacred Music. Fragments of Greek Liturgy 
imported into the Roman Rite. U. Gazsser. The Introit 
Gaudeamus. L. Bottazzo, Liturgical Bibliography (an 
excellent feature). 

THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. August.) 

The Sacrificial Idea in the Mass. A. Macdonald, D.D. Miracle 
Plays. W. R. Carson. The Florida Martyr of the 
Sixteenth Century. Z. A. Dutto. Rabbinical Studies, III. 
W. H. Kent. Reviews, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (August.) 

A Christian Necropolis in the Great Oasis. C MW. Kaufmann. 
Rabanus Maurus. W. Burger. Popular Religious Customs 
of Augsburg. 7. Raich. The Text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, and the History of the Dispute. Dr. Bludau. 


Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (August 5 and 20.) 

Free Education and the Law. P. Dudon. The Attacks on the 
French Protectorate. H. Lammens. The Lesson of the 
Ballot Box. J. Blanchard. The Japanese, my Joy! 
A. Bron. The Shakespearian Legend. A. Bremond. 

” The Holy Shroud of Turin. /. de Joannis. Literary 
Record. HY. Bremond. The Little Sisters of the Poor. 
H. Chérot. The English on the Mississippi. A. Hamy. 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (August.) 

The Discovery of America in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. 
St. Lydwine of Schiedam. Canon Valentin. The Abjur- 
ation of Joan of Arc. U. Chevalier. Journalism. Adde 
Delfour. The Saint Suaire. Reviews, &c. 

RAZON Y FE. (August.) 

‘Civilization and the Latin Races. Z. Murillo. Feminism 
without God. /. Aldcarcén. St. James of Compostella. 
F.Fita. The Marquess of Mora. L.Coloma. Reviews, &c. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (August.) 

‘Tuberculosis in the Liberal Party. A. Delbeke. Aerial Naviga- 
tion. H, Primbault. The Christian Revival. A. Dreux. 
Luxury and Wealth. Z, V. de Bocarmé. The Paris Elec- 
tions. P. Lagrange. Reviews, &c. 











